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“Unprecedented Prevalence” of Direct Methods of Regulating Imports 


Operation of F oreign Import-License 


and Exchange-Control Systems 


Henry CHALMERS 


CONSULTANT ON COMMERCIAL POLICY, 
U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Oor OF 85 foreign countries and 
colonies—comprising most of the trad- 
ing world—all but 8 now either require 
an official license to be obtained as a con- 
dition of importation of many if not all 
products, or control the granting of the 
foreign exchange necessary for paying 
the supplier, or do both. 

Such a wide prevalence of these direct 
methods of regulating imports is un- 
precedented. Primarily, countries have 
been led to adopt such measures by the 
difficulties they have experienced, under 
the disorganized conditions following the 
War, in paying for all the imported goods 
for which there was demand, even by 
drawing upon their exchange reserves 
and other convertible assets, to supple- 
ment their earnings from the goods and 
services they could currently make avail- 
able to other countries. These direct im- 
port controls are intended to help the 
countries conserve their limited foreign 
buying power for the products consid- 
ered most essential; check the drain upon 
their exchange or gold reserves; and sup- 
port the foreign exchange rates of their 
currencies, pending the attainment of a 
closer balance in their international pay- 
ments that will allow return to full con- 
vertibility of their currencies. 

In view of the widespread current prev- 
alence of these control practices in for- 
eign countries, it may prove helpful to 
have a brief general review of the meth- 
ods of operation of import-license sys- 
tems, their relation to exchange controls, 
and the chief criteria governing the al- 
location of both import licenses and ex- 
change permits, with some consideration 
of the protective element in quantitative 
restrictions. 

It is not feasible, in this brief general 
article, to deal with the particular situa- 
tion in the individual countries. How- 
ever, to help one visualize concretely the 
scope of the problem, the following rough 
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summary shows which countries, accord- 
ing to our latest information, require im- 
port licenses for many if not all prod- 
ucts, or have restrictions on the furnish- 
ing of foreign exchange for commercial 
remittances.’ 

(In countries marked with *, the granting 
of the import license carries with it the 
right to the foreign exchange in payment. 


In those marked j{, the import licenses apply 
only to limited lists of products.) 


A. COUNTRIES OPERATING ImPpoRT LICENSES AND 
EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS. 


Continental Europe and Associated Over- 
sea Territories: Austria, Belgium-Lux- 


embourg*, Belgian Congo*, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia*, Denmark*, Finland*, 
France*, French Indochina*, French 


Colonies*, Germany*, Greece*, Hungary, 
Iceland, Italy, Morocco (French and 
Spanish), Netherlands*, N. W. I. and 
Surinam;, Indonesia, Norway*, Poland, 
Portugal, Portuguese Colonies, Rumania, 
Spain*, Spanish Colonies*, Sweden*, 
Turkey, U. S. S. R.*, Yugoslavia. 

British Commonwealth: Canada*, Ceylon, 
India*, Ireland}, Pakistan*, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom’, British 
Colonies and Dependencies*. 

Latin America: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador*, Uruguay’. 
Other Areas: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Saudi 

Arabia, Aden, Burma, China, Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Iraq, Israel*, Japan*, Syria and 
Lebanon, 

B. COUNTRIES REQUIRING PriIoR ImporT LI- 
CENSES BUT HAVING No SEPARATE Ex- 
CHANGE RESTRICTIONS. 


Europe: Switzerlandt. 


British Commonwealth: Australia*t, New 
Zealand*. 

Latin America; Mexico+, Venezuelat, Nica- 
ragua*. 

Other Areas: Korea, Liberiat, Philippinesft, 
Thailand}. 


C. COUNTRIES RESTRICTING EXCHANGE BUT RE- 
QUIRING No Prior IMPorRT LICENSES. 


Latin America: Costa Rica, Honduras, Par- 
aguay, Peru. 
Other Areas: Ethiopia, Iran. 


1A fuller statement as to the import li- 
cense and exchange permit requirements of 
each of 85 countries, colonies, and dependen- 
cies, prepared by the Areas Division of the 
OIT, appeared in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for July 4, 1949. Reprints of that statement, 
which is revised at intervals, are obtainable 
gratis upon request to Washington or any 
Field Office of the Department of Commerce. 
Current changes are announced regularly in 
this magazine, and detailed information with 
regard to individual countries can be ob- 
tained upon specific request, stating the 
problem in hand. 


D. COUNTRIES OPERATING NEITHER IMPORT LiI- 
CENSES Nor EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS. 


Latin America; Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Panama. 

Other Areas: Hong Kong, Tangier Inter- 
national Zone. 


Import-License Systems 


Import quotas of the type common 
during the 1930’s—when governments 
announced definite amounts of specific 
classes of goods which would be permit- 
ted importation during the next quarter 
or half year, with a break-down of the 
total quotas into allocations for indi- 
vidual countries—are now the exception 
rather than the rule. “Quantitative re- 
strictions’” would be a better description 
of current practices of most foreign 
countries in this regard, since they most 
often take one of these two forms: 

(a) The setting up of several cate- 
gories of decreasing essentiality, with 
the commodities making up each group 
subject to frequent change. This is ac- 
companied either by an indication as to 
the amounts or proportions of the total 
exchange availabilities that may be 
drawn upon for the different categories, 
or simply by a general announcement 
that preference will be given to licenses 
for the importation of the more essential 
classes of goods over the less essential. 

(b) The issuance of lists of the com- 
modities which may not be imported un- 
less a license has first been obtained— 
without establishing any definite priority 
among the various products under re- 
Striction. There is usually no advance 
indication as to the precise quantities or 
values of the individual commodities that 
will be licensed during a given period, 
except as quotas have been set in bilat- 
eral supply agreements with particular 
countries. 


Relation of Import Licenses to 
Exchange Controls 


Since direct quantitative restrictions 
and exchange controls can be used by 
governments interchangeably for most 
purposes in the regulation of imports, 
they can hardly be treated separately. 
A government’s choice of one or the other 
method of direct import control may de- 
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pend merely upon which of its official 
agencies it prefers to have make the de- 
cisions as to how imports shall be admin- 


istratively regulated. When govern- 
ments restrict the quantities of goods to 
be imported as well as the granting of 
exchange to pay for them, as the major- 
ity now do, the basic decision as to how 
much of the country’s available or pros- 
pective foreign exchange may be drawn 
upon during the period ahead for new 
imports is usually made by the National 
Bank or exchange-control authority 
(either as a whole, or for the broad cate- 
gories of goods, or for different groups of 
countries), while the detailed decisions 
as among the individual commodities or 
classes of goods are made by the office is- 
suing the import licenses. 

In the countries of Europe and of the 
British Commonwealth, the grant of an 
import license most often carries the au- 
thority to buy the necessary exchange 
for remittance when due. In the British 
areas and certain European countries, 
the import license carries not only the 
right to buy the necessary foreign ex- 
change but also the assurance that it 
definitely will be available when due. In 
most countries of Latin America which 
maintain double control systems, the 
most that the grant of an import license 
carries with it is the right to apply for 
the necessary foreign exchange, although 
a number of Latin American govern- 
ments are now trying to work out a closer 
coordination. 


Allocation of Licenses 


Only in a minority of countries, nota- 
bly the British Dominions, is it the prac- 
tice to announce in advance the specific 
percentages of prior imports of the com- 
modities under restriction that will be 
licensed during a forthcoming period. 
The base is usually the year immediately 
preceding, or some other very recent 
period. The lists of products which re- 
quire individual import licenses, or for 
which license applications will not be 
entertained, are often much more exten- 
sive for imports from the dollar or other 
hard-currency countries than for those 
from the sterling area or other soft-cur- 
rency countries. 

In general, most countries make no 
definite public announcement of alloca- 
tions by countries, except, as earlier indi- 
cated, where undertakings in bilateral 
supply agreements practically set such 
national quotas. However, in most 
countries of Europe, in all of the British 
Commonwealth, and in a number of 
countries in South America, definite dis- 
tinctions are made in accordance with 
the relative ampleness of the exchange 
of the country in which the purchase is 
contemplated that is actually on hand, 
or that is being currently earned from 
the exports to that country or to others 
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using the same currency. Import li- 
censes or exchange permits are given 
much more sparingly for imports from 
dollar countries than from others. 

In dealing with countries whose cur- 
rencies are inconvertible, most gov- 
ernments are now consciously aiming to 
grant licenses more freely for imports 
from those countries where they have 
accumulated credits. The general ob- 
jective in such relations is to avoid get- 
ting much out of balance in the bilateral 
interchanges of goods, or in the over-all 
balance of payments—which would in- 
clude also services and capital move- 
ments. Governments want to avoid 
finding themselves obligated, either to 
draw upon the country’s limited re- 
sources of gold or hard currencies to 
settle balances due the other country 
for excess imports, or to hold large credits 
in the form of unusable currency, when 
the other country cannot furnish desir- 
able goods of equivalent value. 

A limited number of countries, mainly 
certain British and Latin-American 
areas, try to apportion among individual 
importing firms the total amount of ex- 
change expected to be available for new 
imports during a forthcoming period, or 
of the exchange available for importa- 
tions from groups of countries using par- 
ticular currencies. Most often this allo- 
cation among importers is in proportion 
to their participation in the import trade 
during an earlier period, usually a recent 
one, with some margin allowed for new- 
comers. In a few recent cases, the allo- 
cations have been related to the total 
invested capital of the respective firms. 


Protective Element in Quantita- 
tive Restrictions 


Severa! foreign governments have dis- 
claimed any intention of using import 
restrictions that may be temporarily re- 
sorted to for balance-of-payment reasons 
as means of granting additional protec- 
tion to domestic producers. On the 
other hand, many have frankly stated 
that, in choosing the commodities to be 
placed in the category of lower essen- 
tiality and therefore to be more severely 
restricted of importation, they have 
taken into account the question: which 
ones could be replaced by similar prod- 
ucts available from domestic production, 
even though they were not equal in vol- 
ume or quality to the imported com- 
modity. This has unquestionably been 
an important consideration in the im- 
port selectivity programs particularly of 
the less developed countries, in Latin 
America and elsewhere. The regulation 
of imports by quantitative restrictions 
lends itself to that purpose more readily 
than exchange control does. 

It is often difficult to judge the rela- 
tive importance in particular quantita- 


tive restrictions of the two principa) mo. 
tives, namely: (a) to conserve foreign 
exchange for the purchase of more es. 
sential imports, and (b) to foster the 
maintenance or expansion of local in. 
dustries. Whatever the intention, how. 
ever, it has been observed that, if con. 
tinued for very long, the Curtailment 
of competition resulting from such diregt 
restrictions on imports has the effect of 
protecting and fostering local producers, 
and of building up, in the restricted lines, 
vested interests and price disparities 
which become difficult later to remove. 

For the present, the aggregate volume 
of international commerce is running 
close to that of prewar, although the 
relative participation of the varioys 
countries is quite different, and, com. 
moditywise, it is more heavily concen. 
trated upon essential consumer goods, 
raw materials, and productive equip. 
ment. This high volume of trade is be. 
ing temporarily sustained by the excep. 
tional demand following the war for 
replenishment, reconstruction, and de. 
velopment, and by the fact that the pur. 
chasing power of many countries is being 
bolstered by grants and loans, principally 
from the United States. 

It is when these exceptional import 
needs and financial aids taper off, how- 
ever, that the full effects of the present 
widespread restrictive and discrimina- 
tory controls of international trade will 
be felt, unless there has been prior agree- 
ment among the nations for the concur- 
rent ‘iberalization of their trade controls 
and for a return to more open competi- 
tion in the satisfaction of their import 
needs. This is quite apart—and in addi- 
tion to—the progress that has been made 
toward the moderation of trade barriers 
through the agreements for the recipro- 
cal reduction of binding of import duties, 
and in certain cases also of duty prefer- 
ences, through the series of trade agree- 
ments concluded at Geneva in 1947 and 
now in process of enlargement at Annecy, 
France. 





ECA Again Helps Italy’s 
Iron and Steel Program 


An industrial recovery project to provide 
a pipe forming and welding machine for 
FERROTUBI, a subsidiary of Fabrica Italiani 
Tuba at Milan, Italy, has been approved by 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, it 
was announced July 15 in Washington and 
Rome. 

The project, to cost $480,000, will be 
financed with $220,000 of ECA assistance 
funds and the equivalent of $260,000 in local 
currency from private sources. 

The new facility is expected to have an 
annual production of 1,800 to 3,000 tons of 
14-inch to 3-inch pipe. About two-thirds 
of the output is intended for the domestic 
market, and about one-third for export, The 
project is expected to lower production costs 
of welded steel pipe and help support Italy's 
export markets. 

The project is one of several included in 
the over-all Italian iron and steel program. 
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In Vital Commodity Field, This Country Takes Third of All Shipments 


World’s Immense Hard-Fiber Trade 
Has Deep Significance for U. S. 


Prepared in Textile and Leather Branch, 
Commodities Division, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


+ 

es UNITED STATES, by far the 
largest consumer, took nearly one-third 
of world hard-fiber exports in 1935-38, 
close to one-half in 1947, and one-third in 
1948. Total world exports reached an 
annual average of more than 1,900,000,- 
000 pounds in 1935-38, nearly 834,000,000 
pounds in 1947, and 907,000,000 pounds 
in 1948, as shown in table 1. This tre- 
mendous volume is particularly signifi- 
cant because the chief consuming coun- 
tries must secure their supplies almost 
entirely from foreign sources. 

Here, certainly, are potentialities for 
numerous procurement difficulties when 
usual trade channels are even partially 
disrupted as they are in times of war. 
Fortunately, man’s ingenuity and re- 


sourcefulness, through programs of 
stockpiling, channeling, and _ substi- 
tuting, can generally overcome the 


handicaps and enable “essential” opera- 
tions to carry on uninterruptedly. A 
policy of spreading cultivation to new 
areas further simplifies the problem. 

Hard fibers originate from the leaf of 
the plants, and are so termed because 
they are coarse and harsh, to distinguish 
them from the finer fibers coming from 
the stem of certain plants, and desig- 
nated as soft. 

The hard fibers included in this study, 
together with their principal producing 
areas, are as follows: 





NoTE.—This article was summarized by 
MARGARET E. WaMBSGANss from the mono- 
graph entitled “Part I, World Study of Hard 
Fibers and Hard-Fiber Products,” prepared 
by Franklin P. Kidd, assisted by Ann Q. 
O'Connell and Gayle Dean, under the direc- 
tion of Julius G. Schnitzer, Chief, Textile 
and Leather Branch, Office of International 
Trade. That booklet will be available soon 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., or from any of the Field Offices of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, at a cost not 
yet determined 
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Fiber Principal Producing Area 
Abaca. Philippine Republic, In- 
donesia, Central 
America. 
ae Africa, Indonesia, Haiti, 
Brazil. 
Henequen Mexico, Cuba, El Salvador. 
Cantala Java, Philippine Republic. 


Palma istle_._...._ Mexico. 
New Zealand flax New Zealand. 


or hemp. 
Bowstring hemp-_ Africa, New Guinea. 
Caroa._---.- : Brazil. 


Approximately 85 percent of all hard 
fibers are consumed by the cordage in- 
dustry. The remaining 15 percent go 
into carpet yarns, bagging, upholstery, 
padding, wallboard, and some plastics 
as a reinforcing agent. 

Prior to World War II, the Far East 
accounted for about one-half of the com- 
mercial production of hard fibers, includ- 
ing practically the entire output of abaca. 
The share of that area in 1948 dropped 
to around 16 percent for hard fibers in 
general, and 80 percent for abaca. To 
compensate in part for the wartime loss 
of the Far Eastern countries as suppliers, 
a new abaca-producing area was estab- 
lished in Central America, and output of 
sisal was expanded in Africa and Haiti. 





Assuming no exchange difficulties, cur- 
rent maximum demand for all hard fibers 
is estimated at 1,500,000,000 pounds 
annually, while production for 1948 was 
estimated at 1,157,811,000 pounds. A 
more conservative estimate, allowing for 
various restrictive factors, places the 
probable demand at 1,230,000,000 pounds. 
In either event, the demand would exceed 
production. 


Abaea 


Philippine Republic 


Abaca (manila fiber) is native to the 
Philippine Islands, which, prior to the 
war, accounted for about 98 percent of 
world production. To alleviate the ex- 
treme scarcity of this fiber during the 
war, plantations were developed in Pan- 
ama, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Hon- 
duras. 

In 1948 the estimated world produc- 
tion of abac& was 204,250,000 pounds 
(see table 1), as compared with 258,080,- 
000 pounds in 1947 and a 1935-38 yearly 
average of 400,000,000 pounds. Exports 
from the Philippines soared in the years 
immediately preceding the war, reaching 


Sisal leaves being cut. 


on 





a total of approximately 382,000,000 
pounds in 1939. 

After liberation, war veterans, ex- 
guerillas, and civilians took possession of 
the former Japanese plantations in Da- 
vao and stripped the plants with little 
concern for their preservation. This 
over-stripping was induced by the heavy 
demand and attractive prices. Produc- 
tion totaled 163,253,000 pounds in 1948, 
as compared with 221,600,000 pounds in 
1947 and 109,300,000 pounds in 1946. All 
factors indicate that in the next 2 or 3 
years production will decline because 
present plantings are being exhausted 
and expanded cultivation is proceeding 
at a slow rate. 

Of the 165,511,000 pounds of abaca ex- 
ported from the Philippine Republic in 
1948, the United States took 44.8 percent, 
Japan 22.8 percent, and the United 
Kingdom 10.1 percent as shown in table 
2. In 1947 the United States received 70 
percent of the 211,395,000 pounds ex- 
ported, while the United Kingdom was 
second with 8.8 percent. Of the 1935-38 
average, the United States took 22.8 per- 
cent, Japan 31 percent, and the United 
Kingdom 25.5 percent. 

Rope factories in Manila consumed 
approximately 16,000,000 pounds in 1947, 
and about 3,000,000 pounds were chan- 
neled to other uses. 


Central America 


Abaca production in Central America 
was estimated at 40,997,000 pounds in 
1948 and 36,480,000 in 1947. Exports to- 
taled 38,196,000 pounds in 1948, of which 
the United States took 85 percent and 
Japan 14.4 percent. All of the 35,094,000 
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Drying henequen, in a Latin-American country. 


pounds exported in 1947 went to the 
United States. 

The first Central American commer- 
cial plantings were made in Panama in 
1925, and experiments were conducted 
to develop suitable strains. A large 
United States business enterprise, de- 
sirous of finding a commercial crop for 


its abandoned banana plantations, COop. 
erated on the project. The fields, no 
longer suitable for the cultivation of 
bananas because of the infestation of 
disease affecting that plant only, were in 
a high state of fertility. Some lang 
were equipped with drainage Systems, 
transportation facilities, and other jm. 
provements. In 1937, as a result of ip. 
creased interest, plantings were expand. 
ed to 1,000 acres, and had doubled py 
1940. 

In January 1942 the United State 
Government entered into a contract fo 
the planting of 20,000 acres in Panama 
and Costa Rica. Later the program was 


extended to Guatemala and Honduras | 


By 1943, 28,700 acres were under cultj. 
vation in Central America. The apy 
dropped to 25,867 acres in 19474 
because of flood damage. 


Sisal, Henequen, and Cantala 


Sisal, henequen, and cantala ap. 
counted for more than three-quarters of 
all hard-fiber production in 1948. These 
fibers originated in Mexico but have been 
transplanted to other areas, particu. 
larly Africa, Indonesia, the Philippine 
Islands, Haiti, Brazil, and Cuba. 








Before World War II, production in. | 


creased so rapidly that stocks (particu. 
larly of sisal) became unduly large, and 
an international restriction project was 
advocated by some producers. However, 
spiraling wartime demands quickly re- 


TABLE 1.—Hard-Fiber Production and Exports, 1935-38 Average and 1947-48 


{In 1,000 pounds 


Fiber and country 


Abaca: 
Philippine Republic 100. 
Central America 


Total 100. 000 


Sisal: 

Belgian Congo 339 
British East Africa 257, 558 
Portuguese East Africa 45,351 
Portuguese West Africa 11, 480 
Madagascar 5, 2 
Netherlands Indies (Indonesia) ? 202, 476 
Haiti 14, 238 
Brazil ‘ 

Venezuela § 200 
Philippine Republic 41, 609 


Total 57S, 833 


Henequen 
Mexico 207, 768 
Cuba__.- 30, 528 
E] Salvador 1, 330 


Total 239, 626 


Istle (Tampico fiber) :* 
Mexico 32, O15 


Caroa: 
Brazil ‘ 


Phormium Tenax: Total 14, 329 


Grand total 1, 264, 803 


1 Preliminary or estimated 

2 Includes abaca 

3 Does not include hand-cleaned fiber. 
4 Negligible 
Official d trade estimate 


Source Statistics an 


Production Exports 
1047 194s 1935-38 1947 ! 1948! 
221, 600 163, 243 4, 850 211. 395 165, 511 
36, 480 40, 997 $5, O04 38,18 
258, O80 24, 250 4, 850 246, 489 203, 707 
340 330 39 20) ps 
209, 790 7, 38 247, H7¢ on 10 32, 42 
16, 200 41, 000 14, 903 4, 550 40, 565 
27, 900 35, 274 11, 40¢ 27, 900 34, 925 
& O51 & 000 5. wi2 & OF] 4,0) 
12, 700 11, 221 192, 476 7, 943 12, 782 
48, 400 65, S80 14, 238 12, 000 58, 373 
33, 000 52 910 (4 32. 700 43, 78 
6, 614 7,716 ‘ 4119 (§ 
16, 700 7. 598 7, O52 15, 293 91% 
489, 695 587,314 554, 552 432, 416 540, 651 
258, 200 264, 552 180, 505 111, 400 138, 45 
28 TOO 0, 000 18, 528 4 MO 13, 427 
5, 300 6, 500 1, 330 230 529 
292, A 301, 052 200, 363 121. 130 152, 91 
4,131 1, 683 19,314 6, 431 6, 0 
19, 840 15, 432 *) 2,822 
), S87 10, O80 ‘ ‘ ($ 
1, 103, 833 1, 157. S811 1, 139, 079 833, 786 06, BS 
1938 only 
Istle de Palma. Does not include Istle de Lechuguilla 
used mostly by the brush industry 
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duced the stocks, and no restrictive 
measures were taken. Postwar output 
has shown a consistent upward trend. 
In 1935-38, yearly production of sisal 
averaged 578,833,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 587,314,000 pounds in 1948 
and 489,695,000 pounds in 1947. Output 
of henequen increased from an average 
of 239,626,000 pounds in 1935-38 to 292,- 
900,000 in 1947 and 301,052,000 pounds 
in 1948. Given favorable conditions, 
production undoubtedly will be main- 
tained at the higher levels through 1950. 


British East Africa 

British East Africa is by far the largest 
producer of sisal. With the introduction 
of approximately 1,000 plants into Tan- 
ganyika, growth was rapid, and the area 
now known as British East Africa early 
assumed its position of importance in 
the industry. Production of sisal fiber 
averaged 257,558,000 pounds in 1935-38, 
299,790,000 pounds in 1947, and 357,385,- 
000 pounds in 1948. 

During the 1935-38 period, the major 
part of the sisal fiber exports went to 
Belgium (77,556,000 pounds), followed by 
the United Kingdom (72,905,000 pounds), 
and the United States (21,836,000 
pounds). During the war the entire sup- 
ply was purchased by the British Min- 
istry of Supply and was allocated by the 
British-American Raw Materials Board. 
Of the 332,842,000 pounds exported in 
1948, the United Kingdom took 70.8 per- 
cent, Canada 12.5 percent, and the 
United States 7.9 percent. About 345,- 
000,000 pounds are expected to be avail- 
able for export in 1949. 


Indonesia 


Sisal was introduced into Indonesia 
about 1913, and the favorable growing 
conditions led to rapid expansion. The 
plantations, developed mostly by large 
Dutch and English companies, were well- 
managed, the equipment was modern, 
and labor costs were low. The fiber, 
produced mainly for export, was well- 
cleaned and carefully graded, and was 
of a generally high quality. 

Prior to World War II Indonesia 
ranked second only to East Africa in 
sisal output and accounted for about 
one-third of the world supply. The Jap- 
anese occupation and the succeeding un- 
certain political situation seriously af- 
fected the industry, and exports have 
not been resumed on any significant 
scale, 

During 1935-38 when exports averaged 
192,476,000 pounds, the United States 
was the principal consumer, although 
sizable quantities were shipped to the 
Netherlands, Germany, and other Euro- 
pean countries. Exports amounted to 
only 7,943,000 pounds in 1947, and 12.- 
782,000 pounds in 1948, when the Nether- 
lands took 46.7 percent, Belgium and 
Luxembourg 18.4 percent, the United 
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A typical abaca mat (Republic of the Philippines). 


Kingdom 15.9 percent, and the United 
States 3.5 percent. 

No increase in output is expected in 
1949, as production will come mostly 
from old plantings and the new plants 
will not be ready for stripping until 1950 
or 1951, at the earliest. Probably 5 years 
will elapse before the prewar level is re- 
gained. 

Other Eastern-Hemisphere sisal-pro- 
ducing areas are Mozambique and An- 
gola (Portuguese East and West Africa), 
Madagascar, the Philippine Republic 
(chiefly cantala fiber, called ‘“‘“maguey’’), 
French West Africa, the Belgian Congo, 
Nigeria, and the Union of South Africa. 
The extent of cultivation in most of 
these areas may be seen by reference to 
tables 1 and 2. 


Haiti 
The best-quality Western-Hemisphere 
sisal is grown in Haiti, where it can be 


harvested the year round. Commercial 
production was begun during World War 
I, in a period of high prices, but made 
little headway when lower prices later 
prevailed. However, climate and soil 
studies were continued, and in 1926 a 
Haitian-American corporation executed 
a contract with the Haitian Government 
for planting sisal. 

In 1926-27 approximately 1,000 acres 
were devoted to sisal; by 1932 the area 
had increased to 12,500 acres. During 
the second World War, the industry was 
further expanded. It increased to 50,000 
acres in 1944—45 and to about 57,500 acres 
in 1948. 

The major portion of the sisal is grown 
on large commercial plantations and is 
decorticated by machine. The remain- 
der is grown on small farms and is proc- 
essed by hand. Output of plantation 
sisal, which averaged about 14,000,000 

(Continued on p. 42) 





Netherlands and Finland To Benefit From Loans Granted Within Recent Week, 


World Bank Reviews “Fiscal ’49”; 
Two New Loans Just Made 


Statement by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


a INTERNATIONAL BANK for 
Reconstruction and Development issued 
on July 28 its financial statements for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949. 

Total income for the fiscal year was 
$21,578,413, excluding $4,989,210 set aside 
in the Special Reserve, and expenses ag- 
gregated $10,968,166. This left a net in- 
come for the year of $10,610,247, bringing 
the total net excess of income over ex- 
penses since the Bank began operations 
to $13,641,094. At the same time the in- 
crease in the Special Reserve of $4,989,- 
210 in the fiscal year brought the total 
of that item up to $8,074,141 as of 
June 30, 1949. 

Loan commitments by the Interna- 
tional Bank increased from $497,000,000 
to $650,100,000 in the course of the fiscal 
year, the Bank having granted a total of 
12 loans aggregating $153,100,000 during 
the year. 

Disbursements on loans amounted to 
$56,235,263, making disbursements to 
June 30 total $526,291,014. This left 
$123,808,986 yet to be disbursed on loans 
effective at the end of the fiscal year. 

The subscribed capital of the Bank in- 
creased $62,500,000 in the year as a re- 
sult of two more countries becoming 
members. Austria, subscribing to 500 
shares, became a member August 27, 
1948, and Thailand (Siam), subscribing 
to 125 shares, became a member May 3, 
1949. Each share of stock of the Bank 
has a par value of $100,000. Of the total 
authorized 100,000 shares of stock the 
48 member countries have subscribed to 
83,485 shares, or to $8,348,500,000 of capi- 
tal stock. 

During the fiscal year the governments 
of Canada and the United Kingdom 
granted permission to the Bank to loan 
the equivalent of $8,000,000 and $2,015,- 
000, respectively, out of the portions of 
their subscriptions to the Bank’s capital 
paid in their own currencies. As pre- 
viously announced the United States had 
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granted the Bank the right to use the 
full amount of its 18 percent subscrip- 
tion, and Belgium had approved the use 
of the equivalent of $2,000,000 of its 
currency. 


New Loan to Dutch Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corporation 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development granted on 
July 29 a loan of $15,000,000 to the 
Finance Corporation for National Re- 
construction (Herstelbank), of the 
Netherlands. The purpose of the loan 
is to finance imports of equipment for 
the reconstruction or modernization of 
plant to be carried out through 24 differ- 
ent projects. These projects affect vir- 
tually every sector of Dutch industry. 
The loan is guaranteed by the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. 

The loan is for a term of 15 years 
and carries an interest rate of 3 percent, 
plus a 1 percent commission which, in 
accordance with the Bank’s Articles of 
Agreement, is allocated to its Special Re- 
serve fund. Amortization payments, 
calculated to retire the loan by matu- 
rity, will start in the fourth year. 

By continued effort on the part of the 
Dutch people, economic conditions in the 
Netherlands have improved substantially 
during the past year. Production has 
risen, inflationary pressure has de- 
creased, and progress has been made in 
reducing the deficit in the balance of 
payments. The major need of the Dutch 
economy at present is for modernization 
and expansion of industrial plants, and 
raising of productivity which still re- 
mains below the prewar level. The 
Dutch population is increasing at the 
rate of 1 percent a year, and one of the 
major objectives of the Dutch invest- 
ment program, which the Bank’s loan 
will assist, is to provide a livelihood for 
the additional population. 

The loan is in accordance with one of 
the Bank’s main purposes—namely, to 
aid in the reconstruction of economies of 
member nations and to encourage the 
development of their productive facili- 
ties and resources. The loan also follows 
the Bank’s policy of supplementing the 


European Recovery Program by assisting 
in financing projects which involve per- 


manent additions to Europe's productive | 


capacity. 

The Herstelbank intends to finance 
with the proceeds of the loan the hard- 
currency requirements of 24 projects for 





the ceramic, chemical, pharmaceutical | 


electrical, paper, textile, and engineer. 
ing industries. 
projects will be the equivalent of $80. 
000,000, of which about $18,000,000 has 
already been spent. The Bank wil] 


Total investment in the | 


supply a total of $15,000,000 in Uniteg 


States dollars, Swiss francs, and Belgian 
francs. The balance, which will be pro- 
vided from Dutch sources, will be in 
guilders, sterling, and other soft cur- 
rencies. 

Among the commodities the produc- 
tion of which will be increased or mod- 
ernized as a result of the loan are: con- 
tainer glass; household glassware: Port- 
land cement; phenol; sulfuric acid; po- 
tassium ferro-cyanide; phthalic anhy- 
dride; ammonium sulfate; anthracene: 
naphthalene; creosote coal tar: coal tar 
pitch; benzene; soda ash; ammonium 
chloride; urea; table salt; sodium hy- 


droxide; chlorine; copper oxychloride; 
aniline dyes; formic acid; oxalic acid: 
sodium sulfate; streptomycin; Diesel 
motors; crankshafts; chains; rubber, 


polythene and saran yarn cables; trans- 
formers; generator wire; turbo-genera- 
tors; electrical traction apparatus; 
coated paper; paper bags; yarn; cotton 
and woolen fabrics. 

The projects should yield moderate an- 
nual earnings of dollars and other hard 
currencies. It 
than one-third of the increased produc- 
tion resulting from the project will be 
exported, of which about half will go to 
the hard-currency areas, chiefly Bel- 
gium. At the same time, foreign eX- 
change savings, chiefly in United States 





is expected that more | 


dollars and Belgian francs, are antici- 


pated through reduction in Dutch im- 
ports. The projects will help ease the 
continuing dollar deficit of the Nether- 


lands by reducing certain imports from | 


the United States. The Netherlands has 
had a trade deficit with Belgium which 
the new production should help alleviate, 
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thus contributing also to the removal of 
obstacles to the final establishment of 
the Benelux Economic Union. The in- 
yestment program has been undertaken 
and planned in accordance with the 
agreement looking to the establishment 
of this union. 

The Herstelbank was founded in 1945 
jointly by the Netherlands Government, 
Dutch banks and institutional investors, 
and private business concerns. Its pur- 
pose is to assist the economic recovery of 
the Netherlands through the provision 
of financial assistance to corporations 
engaged in the various sectors of Dutch 
commerce and industry. 


Bank of Finland Gets Loan 


The International Bank granted on 
August 1 a loan of $12,500,000 to the 
Bank of Finland. The purpose of the 
loan is to finance imports of equipment 
and materials required for the recon- 
struction and modernization of Finland’s 
woodworking industries, for an electric- 
rower development program, and for ex- 
panding production of limestone powder 
for agriculture. The loan is guaranteed 
by the Government of Finland. 

The loan is for a term of 15 years, and 
bears interest at 3 percent, plus ccm- 
mission at the rate of 1 percent per 
annum which, in accordance with the 
Bank’s Articles of Agreement, is to be 
allocated to its special reserve fund. 
Amortization payments, calculated to re- 
tire the loan by maturity on August 1, 
1964, will commence on February 1, 1953 

Despite heavy losses as a result of the 
war, Finland has made substantial prog- 
ress toward economic recovery, particu- 
larly in rebuilding its export trade. If, 
however, this progress is tc be maite 
tained, further reconstruction and mod- 
ernization of the country’s productive 
capacity is called for. The war broucht 
considerable devastation in the country’s 
northern area, and the territorial ces- 
sions and reparation and restitution pay- 
ments arising from the armistice and 
peace treaties imposed a heavy burden 
on the Finnish people. Aided by favor- 
able markets for its principal exports— 
timber, pulp, paper, and other wood prod- 
ucts—Finland has made a rapid recovery. 
Nearly 80 percent of the reparations and 
other indemnities had been paid by the 
middle of 1949, and the balance of these 
payments is scheduled to be completed 
by the end of 1952. The inflationary sit- 
uation which existed up to the middle of 
1948 has been brought under control. 

In volume, Finnish exports have 
reached 70 percent of prewar levels, but 
falling world prices have recently en- 
dangered further progress. The devalua- 
tion of the Finnish mark by 15 percent 
last month was necessitated by this fact 
and will have a salutary effect. How- 
ever, inasmuch as further devaluation by 
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Finland alone might result in renewed 
inflation, modernization of plant and 
increased efficiency leading to lower costs 
of production offer a better means of 
avoiding further difficulties arising from 
falling world prices. 

The loan follows the visit of a Worid 
Bank mission to Finland, which assessed 
the economic situation and examined 
the reconstruction and modernization 
plans of Finnish industry. The loan it- 
self will provide only a smali proportion 
of the total cost of the plans now being 
carried out, but the goods to be financed 
are mainly items of specialized equip- 
ment and materials in short supply and 
thus have a vital significance for the Fin- 
nish economy. Most of these goods are 
to come from the United States. 

The renewal and modernization in the 
woodworking industries will increase op- 
erating efficiency. The electric-power 
development program, by eliminating 
power shortages, will make it possible for 
the export industries to increase output 
and reduce costs by more continuous op- 
eration. A greater output of limestone 
powder will do much to correct the ex- 
cessive acidity of the soil, thereby in- 
creasing food production. 

In these ways the loan will make pos- 
sible a further expansion of Finnish ex- 
ports and a reduction of imports, there- 
by helping Finland to achieve a balance- 
of-payments surplus sufficient to service 
its substantial foreign debt. By increas- 
ing its exports of timber and wood prod- 
ucts to other European countries, more- 
over. Finland will assist them in meeting 
their reconstruction needs from Euro- 
pean resources. 

The Bank of Finland, founded in 1811, 
operates under the supervision and 
guaranty of the Finnish Diet (Parlia- 
ment) and has the usual powers and re- 
sponsibilities of a central bank. It will 
relend the proceeds of the loan to Fin- 
nish companies for specific purposes 
which have been approved by the Bank 
as economically sound. Some four-fifths 
of the proceeds of the loan are to be 
made available to the woodworking in- 
dustries: the bulk of the remainder will 
go to the electric-power program; a small 
amount allocated to companies in the 
cement and lime industry will make pos- 
sible the expansion of limestone powder 
production. 





In April of 1949 the first book contract 
enabling a United States publisher to sell 
books in Germany was signed under ECA 
vuaranty. Out of the $10,000,000 yearly fund 
authorized under the Economic Cooperation 
Act for 1948 for convertibility guaranties in 
connection with projects for the distribution 
of books, magazines, motion pictures, news- 
papers, and other informational media in 
ERP countries, contracts for $569,700 worth 
of books for sale in Germany and for $22,500 
worth of books for sale in the Netherlands 
were signed up to June 39, 1949. Contracts 
are for selling periods of 6 months only. 


Open-End Action on Tinplate and 
Terneplate Announced 


Removal of quantitative quotas limiting 
exports of tinplate and terneplate, effective 
October 1, was announced July 20 by the 
Office of International Trade. 

The action lifting export quota restrictions 
is made possible by increased domestic sup- 
plies of tin mill products, OIT said. 

Under the new “open-end” provisions, to 
prevail during the fourth quarter of this 
year, exporters must continue to secure vali- 
dated licenses covering shipments of the 
products, and must also observe all other ap- 
plicable export regulations. All license ap- 
plications will be screened by OIT for exces- 
sive quantities, as well as for end-uses, 
which must be among those permitted in 
this country by Allocation Orders M-81 and 
M43. 

OIT is accepting license applications cov- 
ering fourth-quarter exports of tinplate and 
terneplate, from Monday, July 25, 1949. 

Schedule B Numbers, and descriptions of 
the tin mill products covered by the open-end 
action just announced, are: 


Schedule 

B Number Commodity 

601300 Tinplate circles, strips, cobbles 
and scroll shear butts 

604000__._. Waste-waste tinplate 

604110___._ Tinplate, hot dipped 

604150 Tinplate, electrolytic 

604170_._.. Tinplate, decorated, embossed or 
otherwise advanced 

604200__ Terneplate 





Ex-Im Bank Considers Additional 
Loan for Brazil’s Volta Redonda 


Herbert E. Gaston, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank, says 
the Bank is giving active consideration to a 
request from the Companhia Siderurgica 
Nacional (the National Steel Company) of 
Brazil for an additional loan for an enlarge- 
ment of the steel company’s plant at Volta 
Redonda, completed in 1946. The plant’s de- 
sign is in accordance with the most advanced 
United States practice, and it is entirely 
equipped with United States machinery, 
largely supplied from the proceeds of Export- 
Import Bank loans totaling approximately 
$45,000,000. American consultants have 
been active frem the start in advising and 
training Brazilian employees. 

“We have been greatly pleased’, said Mr. 
Gaston, “by the progress made at Volta Re- 
dona as reported to us by General Sylvio 
Raulino de Oliveira, Director General of the 
Siderurgica Nacional, who has been in this 
country for several weeks consulting with 
the Bank and steel-industry experts on ideas 
for the expansion of the plant to supply the 
Brazilian market more adequately.” 

The Volta Redonda plant was the first 
large-scale, integrated, modern steel plant to 
be financed by Export-Import Bank funds. 
Situated in the valley of the Paraiba River 
and 90 miles from Rio de Janeiro, the Volta 
Redonda enterprise is conveniently located 
with respect to the supplies of iron ore which 
are transported by railroad from the State of 
Minas Gerais and to the principal markets 
for steel in the metropolitan centers of south- 
eastern Brazil. 

The company has financed a surrounding 
industrial city with modern homes for 
workers and supervisory employees. 

The total physical investment of the com- 
pany in the steel plant and its associated 
enterprises is approximately $175,000,000, of 
which the equivalent of $130,000,000 has been 
supplied by Brazilian private investors and 
the Brazilian Government. 








Italian Airport Company 
Seeks American Capital 


American capital is sought by the Aero- 
porto Di Busto S. p. a. (Busto Airport Co., 
Inc.), a private company founded by a group 
of Italian industrialists to rebuild and man- 
age the airports of Malpensa and Lonate 
Pozzolo, both located near Milan. The 
Busto Airport Co., Inc., has already under- 
taken considerable work to put the airports 
into operation, but lack of capital is now de- 
laying completion of their plans. The Mal- 
pensa airport is reported to be equipped with 
necessary instruments for air navigation re- 
gardless of visibility, and airport lighting 
equipment is being installed. 

The Pusto Airport Co., Inc., claims that the 
Italian Government is favorably inclined to 
guaranteeing an investment for this purpose. 
Interested parties may obtain further de- 
tails by addressing Dr. Salvatore Romeo, Pres- 
ident of Aeroporto Di Busto S. p. a., Via 
Fratelli d'Italia 6, Busto Arsizio, Italy. 


Uruguay Interested 
in Obtaining Goats 


The Uruguayan Ministry of Livestock and 
Agriculture is at present interested in im- 
porting 3 male and 12 female milk goats, all 
young animals, particularly of the breeds 
Sanen and Dogenburg. Such acquisitions 
will be made only from herds completely free 
of “Brucela Melitensis” and from a region 
in which there are no cases of the disease. 

Interested United States breeders and ex- 
porters should furnish full information re- 
garding milk production (in liters) of the 
animals, breeding lines, and other pertinent 
details. At such time as an order may be 
placed, above information must carry a writ- 
ten certification. Price quotations should be 
f. o. b. Montevideo. 

Communications concerning this inquiry 
should be addressed to Sr. J. P. Barriola, 
Uruguayan Ministry of Livestock and Agri- 
culture, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Egypt Invites Bids on 


Power Station at Aswan Dam 


Tenders for the sluice gates, pipe lines and 
surge tanks in connection with construction 
of a hydroelectric power station at the Aswan 
Dam, are invited by the Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works. (Earlier announcements con- 
cerning this project appeared in the Novem- 
ber 28, 1948, and May 9, 1949, issues of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

The tender documents including condi- 
tions of contract, specifications, and draw- 
ings for the power station may be obtained 
after August 10, subject to a charge of 20 
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Egyptian pounds (US$4.13=1 pound) per set, 
from the Hydroelectric Power Department, 
Sharia Maamal el Sukkar, Garden City, Cairo, 
Egypt; Messrs. Kennedy & Donkin (Consult- 
ing Engineers of the Egyptian Government), 
12 Caxton Street, London, S. W. 1., England; 
the Royal Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington, D. C.; or the Egyp- 
tian Legations in Stockholm, Rome, Bern, or 
Brussels. This sum, payable to the Min- 
istry of Public Works, must be deposited with 


a 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trad, 


the National Bank of Egypt, in either Cairo 
or London, or with the Egyptian Embassy {n 
Washington. It will not be refunded, 

In addition, bidders, when submitting 
offers, must deposit to the credit of the 
Ministry of Public Works (with the Nationa) 
Bank of Egypt in Cairo or London) ap 
amount equivalent to 2 percent of the valye 
of the contract, not to exceed 30,000 Egyptian 
pounds. Letters of guaranty from approved 
banks will be accepted in lieu of cash. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 





information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Artistic Goods: 5, 20, 25, 31, 32. 
Blankets: 1. 
Canaries and Other Birds: 29 
Celluloid Goods: 22. 
Chemicals: 34. Motors: 19. 
Clocks and Watches: 16, 17, 27. Notions: 14, 19, 23, 26. 
Clothing and Accessories (New and Used): Optical Goods: 23. 

2, 12, 13, 19, 27, 41. Photographic Equipment: 27. 
Copal (Gum): 3. Pulleys (Wood): 11. 
Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and Rags: 41. 

Fiztures: 19, 23. Shells: 26. 
Fertilizers: 42. Sponges (Vegetable): 6 
Foodstuffs: 18, 24, 28. Sporting Goods: 23. 
Furniture and Bookcases (Metal): 8 Stationers’ Sundries: 21, 40 
General Merchandise: 27. Surgical and Medical Equipment: 22, 38. 
Glass and Glassware: 30. Teztiles: 23, 37. 
Hides and Skins: 4. Tools (Hand and Machine): 19 
Household Furnishings: 1, 8, 23, 27. Toys: 23, 25. 
Jewelry and Gems: 14, 15, 22. Waz, Paraffin: 34. 
Laces and Embroideries: 7, 9, 35. Wicks (Candle): 34. 
Leather and Leather Articles: 13. Wines: 10. 


Machinery and Equipment: 
Agricultural—42 
Industrial—27, 33, 36. 

Metals and Minerals: 39. 
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SCO To Sell 


German-Owned Assets 


The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced its intention to sell the following 
German-owned assets in Switzerland: 

1, Approximately 5,000 meters of good- 


quality curtain and upholstery materials. 


This material is stored at Romafurt A. G., 
st. Gallen, Switzerland. 

9. The following list of machinery owned 
py M. Max Hering A. G., Ronneburg (Thir.), 
Germany: 

One friction spindle press, 250 tons, with 
AEG motor. 

One single-arm riveting press, 
mark, 60 tons, with AEG motor. 

One “Modrach” punching press with small 
motor. 

One “Reinhold” upright drill press, diam- 
eter 50 mm, with Elbtal motor. 

One “Reinhold” upright drill press, diam- 
eter 60 mm, with AEG motor. 

One upright drill press, diameter 20 mm, 
with motor. 

One “Fortuna” grinding machine with 
motor. 

Accessories, tools, and fixtures. 

Further information may be obtained, 
prior to August 24, 1949 (curtain and uphol- 
stery materials), and August 22, 1949 (ma- 
chinery), by communicating with the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Service for Liquidation 
of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


“Hilo” 


Austria in Market for 
Textile Machinery 


The Austrian Foreign Trade Office has been 
informed that offers are now being received 
in Austria for a large quantity of tertile 
machinery. 

The Austrian Government is interested in 
receiving quotations for looms, as foliows: 
1,000 Automaten Webstuehle (in German), 
and 1,000 Lancier-Stuehle (in German). 

Interested manufacturers and exporters are 
invited to submit bids to the Bundesminis- 
terlum Fuer Vermoegenssicherung and Wirt- 
schaftsplanung, Vienna, and a copy of the 
offer should be addressed to Fachverband der 
Textil-Industrie, Boersegasse 18, Vienna 1, 
Austria. 


German-Owned Firm 
in Italy To Be Sold 


The Agency of the Italian Government has 
been authorized to offer for sale MBA, of W. 
Leisching, Milan, a subsidiary of Maschinen- 
bau und Bahnbedarf, of Berlin. This firm, 
before the war, was engaged primarily in 
assembling equipment received from the par- 
ent concern. Since the war it has main- 
tained its repair shops and taken on addi- 
tional commercial business. It has a capital 
of 5,000,000 lire, all of which is owned by 
German interests in Germany. 

The business was evaluated for the Agency 
of the Italian Government at 210,487,000 lire 
or approximately $366,000. A reserve price 
of 250,000,000 lire has been established. 

Bids must be submitted to Ufficio Beni 
Alleati e Nemici, Ministry of the Treasury, 
Rome, Italy, within a period of 90 days, be- 
ginning July 1, 1949. 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Belgium—Roger Barzin, representing 
8. A. Manta (manufacturer, importer, ex- 
porter), Waasmunster, is interested in con- 
tacting potential importers, purchasers, and 
distributors of first-class blankets. Also, 
desires to contact large department stores 
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which are in a position to buy “Sole Mio” 
blankets direct from the Belgian factory. He 
is now in the United States for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Belgian Con- 
sulate General, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Montreal, 
Toronto, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton (D. C.), and Philadelphia. 

2. Egypt—Mrs. Renee Salib, representing 
Maison Elham (importer, retailer), 22 Kasr 
el Nil Street, Cairo, is interested in women’s 
better-quality dresses. She is now in the 
United States for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Carleton, 154-20 Forty-first Ave- 
nue, Flushing, New York. Itinerary: New 
York and Boston. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 8, 1949.) 


Import Opportunities 


3. Belgium—Credit Colonial & Commercial 
(export merchant), 115 Avenue de France, 
Antwerp, offers to export large quantities of 
graded Congo gum copal (washed and un- 
washed), in all qualities suitable for the 
paint, varnish, and linoleum industries. Also, 
firm is interested in appointing a United 
States representative for the entire country. 

4. Belgium—Ancienne Maison Louis Morel, 
S. A. (export merchant), Boulevard Leopold 
II, No. 14, St. Nicolas-Waes, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for hides and skins (rabbit, 
hare, skunk, cat, goat, and mole). 

5. Belgium—Anc. Firmes Steenhaut & Van 
Puymbrouck, 8. P. R. L. (manufacturer, ex- 
port merchant), 52 Rue de l’Ancre, St. 
Nicolas-Waes, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for artistic copper works. Photo- 
graphs and price lists available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. o. 

6. Egypt—Bernard Lichtenthal (manufac- 
turer, broker, wholesaler), 20 Sharia Adly 
Pasha, Cairo, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for vegetable (loofa) sponges in natu- 
ral and manufactured form. Samples of 
natural sponge and hand mat (manufac- 
tured) are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—H. Pollack Ltd. (British dis- 
tributing agent for Austrian goods), Fins- 
bury Pavement House, 120 Moorgate, London, 
E. C. 2., offers to export medium- and high- 
quality embroidered goods, such as edgings 
and insertions, handkerchiefs, embroidered 
organdies, voiles for curtains and dresses. 
Firm states it can export $40,000 worth of 
embroidered goods each month. Goods are 
manufactured by Adolf Hammerle, Lustenau, 
Vorarlberg, Austria. 

8. France—Etablissements Baudet, Donon 
& Roussel (manufacturer), 139-141 Rue Saus- 
sure, Paris, wishes to export custom-built 
steel furniture and bookcases. Illustrated lit- 
erature is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. France—Etablissements A. Solmon 
(manufacturer), 40, Rue des Jéuneurs, Paris, 
wishes to export handwoven and de luxe 
quality embroidered tablecloths, luncheon 
sets, sheets, pillow cases, and handkerchiefs, 
in linen, cotton, and cambric. Firm seeks 
United States representative having estab- 
lished connections with exclusive stores that 
handle only highest-quality goods. 

10. France—Etablissements Foltz (manu- 
facturer), Amboise (Indre-et-Loire), offers 
to export unlimited quantities of highest- 
quality dry and sparkling wines (Champagne 
process ) . 

11. France—Lourmais Fréres (manufac- 
turer), Lécousse, Ille et Vilaine, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for excellent-quality 


wood pulleys. Firm states it has 5,000 units 
of various sizes available for export. 

12. France—Maison Suzy (manufacturer), 
1, Rue Bleue, Paris, desires to export and 
seeks representative for de luxe lingerie. 

13. France—Charles Monier (“Manufacture 
de Gants de Peau”) (manufacturer, whole- 
saler and exporter), 106 Rue d’Echiré, Niort, 
Deux-Sévres, wishes to export first-class 
chamois or leather (washable) gloves for 
men, women, and children. Firm states it 
has 300 dozen pairs of gloves available for 
export each month. Exporter would appre- 
ciate receiving from potential importers any 
suggestions or instructions of interest. 

14. Germany—Elger & Co., Neue Gasse 154, 
Postfach 193, (13b) Kaufbeuren-Allgau, of- 
fers to export all kinds of Gablonz costume 
jewelry and glass buttons; also fancy imita- 
tion stones, such as moonstones and star 
stones. 

15. Germany—Ph. Karl Hahn & Co. (cut- 
ters of precious, semiprecious, and synthetic 
stones), Bismarck Strasse 124, Idar-Oberstein 
2 (Nahe), offers its services to United States 
manufacturers of jewelry. 

16. Germany—Kaiser-Uhren (Uhrenfabrik 
Villingen J. Kaiser G. m. b. H.) (manufac- 
turer), (17b) Villingen-Schwarzwald, wishes 
to export kitchen clocks, alarm clocks, travel- 
ing clocks and men’s watches. 

17. Germany—Emil Kirn, Jean Paulstr. 77, 
Bayreuth (Bavaria), wishes to export clocks 
to the United States. 

18. Germany—Dr. Friedrich Kissler, Kaiser- 
strasse 38, Hameln-Weser, offers a new tomato 
product to United States canners. 

19. Germany—Herbert Saga (exporter, im- 
porter), 17, Taunus Street, Berlin-Friedenau, 
wishes to export small electric motors for 
dentists, precision turning lathes, glass but- 
tons, and hand-made ski boots. 

20. India—Kamani Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Limited (importer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), Kamani Chambers, Nicol Road, Bal- 
lard Estate, Bombay, offers to export Indian 
brass artware, such as flower vases, trays of 
all size, cigarette cases, ash trays, book ends, 
and match-box holders. Firm states it has 
facilities to fabricate any type of brass article 
required by customers. 

21. Japan—Colleen Pencil Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Osaimachi, Tokyo, offers 
to export all kinds of pencils. 

22. Japan—Fiji Trading Co., 22, Tojo-Cho, 
Tennoji-ku, Osaka, wishes to export cultured 
and imitation pearls, celluloid goods, surgical 
and medical instruments. 

23. Japan—Haruki Trading Incorporation 
(manufacturers’ representatives, importers, 
exporters), 9-1 Chome Nihonbashi-Honcho, 
Chuoku, Tokyo, desires to export textiles (cot- 
ton piece goods, rayon, silk, hemp), table 
tennis balls, all kinds of toys, Christmas-tree 
lights, rugs, binoculars, microscopes, sewing 
machines and needles. 

24. Japan—Marui Trading Co., Ltd., No. 5, 
1-Chome Odawara-Cho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, of- 
fers to export frozen marine products and 
canned crabmeat and tuna fish. 

25. Japan—Marusho Yogyo Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers and exporters), P. O. Box 30, Seto, 
offers to export porcelain toys, dolls and figure 
novelties. 

26. Japan—Minato & Miyoshi, 8 Isogami- 
Dori 8-Chome, Kobe, offers to export pearl 
buttons; also mother-of-pearl, trochus and 
fresh-water shells. 

27. Japan—Naniwa Boyeki Shokai (Gomei 
Kaisha) (manufacturer, exporters, import- 
ers), 25 Satsumabori Minaminocho Nishiku, 
Osaka, offers to export cotton gloves, cotton 
and rayon tablecloths, clocks and watches, 
industrial sewing machines, cameras, micro- 
scopes, novelties and sundries. 

28. Japan—Sanyu Co., 21 Naka-cho. Shi- 
zuoka, wishes to export canned tuna fish. 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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° Government has authorized the IAPI to offer for meeting the economic crisis, and a Presi. 
Argentina large stocks of insect-damaged corn and dentially appointed committee, representa. 
bran to livestock producers for feeding pur- tive of the several sectors of the economy, 
in : st ae sateae : poses at prices of 8 pesos and 7 pesos per 100 also worked on a plan. The publish Y 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT kilograms, respectively. port of one element of this comanteaalll a 
BUENOS ATRES The total area seeded to grains and flax National Chamber of Commerce, recom. 
was reported to be approximately the same mended austerity in fiscal spending, a tight. 
(Dated July 25, 1949) as for the 1948-49 crop season. Favorable ening of credit to the public, prevention of 
The National Economic Council of Argen- weather for soil preparation and seeding tax evasion, and encouragement to national 
tina removed price ceilings from tallow, prevailed in most areas. export production in the form of exchange. 
edible and industrial fats, edible oils, and The sale of 100,000 metric tons of oil cake retention concessions. A committee of 
laundry soap, and at the same time aban- and meal to the United Kingdom was an- Congress continued to work on a tax-reform 
doned the practice of subsidizing the retail nounced under the terms of the Anglo- bill which it expected to submit when the 
price of fresh milk, condensed milk, and Argentine agreement. Authorization was Congress convened in August. 
meat in the Federal Capital, resulting in also granted for the sale of 100,000 tons of The financial crisis was reflected in com. 
price increases averaging from 50 to 69 per- wheat to Malta at $7.15 per 100 kilograms, mercial uncertainty. Inventories were large 
cent. The situation of foreign-owned meat- the lowest price since before the war. Grain and turn-over small as the public algo 
packing plants was improved by a decree exports continued at a low level, with ship- awaited the turn of developments. Banks 
authorizing the free entry of meat into the ments of wheat, corn, barley, rye, and oats were unable to meet the credit demands of 
Federal Capital, thereby terminating a vir- during the first 6 months of the year having over-extended merchants. The issuance of 
tual monopoly of the market by the munic- totaled 1,835,398 metric tons as compared foreign exchange to cover outstanding import 
ipal packing plant. with 3,440,557 tons during the same period licenses was approximately 1 month behind, 
Publication of the fiscal results for 1948 of 1948. Italy, Spain, Brazil, and Belgium and the Banco Central was reported to be 
disclosed a budgetary surplus of 206,300,000 were the principal markets for wheat and limiting the issuance of new licenses to im- 
pesos, together with a net increase of 1,401,- Belgium and Italy for corn. ports of absolute necessity. The free-market 
000,000 pesos in the public debt for public rate for the dollar rose from 102 to 10 
works and an increase of more than 3,000,- ° bolivianos by the middle of July 
000,000 pesos in the Government’s indirect Au stria Cost-of-living figures for the city of La Pag 
debt to the banking system. The proposed for the first 6 months of 1949 reflected the 
budget for 1950 totaled 5,824,000,000 pesos, . domestic inflationary trend. There was an 
exclusive of the nominally self-financing Tariffs and Trade Controls increase of 4.4 percent in the general index, 
operations of independent State enterprises, ; as compared with an increase of only 53 
which totaled an additional 5,022,700,000 AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF GOODS percent for the entire year 1948, but the rate 
pesos, and 1,253,200,000 pesos required an- SIGNED WITH POLAND of increase slowed up in the second quarter 
nually for projects under the 5-Year Plan. of 1949, and the Ministry of National Econ- 
The resignations of practically the entire A trade agreement between Austria and omy maintained a vigorous drive against 
board of directors of IAPI (Argentine Trade Poland covering the year ending July 31, speculation and price-control violations, 
Promotion Institute) were accepted under 1950, was signed in Warsaw on July 15, 1949, Electric-power supply for La Paz was cur- 
various decrees dated July 14. The resigna- according to the Polish press. tailed when a shaft on a 1,600-kw. turbine 
tions were submitted for the declared pur- Total turn-overs on both sides are to broke. Prior to this accident the power com- 
pose of giving the Minister of Finance com- amount to $40,000,000, which constitutes an pany’s capacity had been 20,000 kw. Indus- 
plete liberty in the previously announced appreciable increase as compared with the trial consumers who are able to do so have 
reorientation of the agency. preceding year. been asked to reduce power utilization by 2 
The balance sheet of IAPI for 1948, pub- The agreement provides for the exportation percent, and rationing may be necessary dur- 
lished on July 20, 1949, disclosed profits of from Poland to Austria of dyes, sugar, chemi- ing the next 2 months and during the dry 
560,900,000 pesos. In a statement by the cals, and other articles and for the ex- season (June—September) next year. It will 
Minister of Finance it was pointed out that portation from Austria to Poland of artificial take a year and a half to obtain and install 
if the amounts paid out by IAPI in retail fertilizers, ship and boiler metal sheets, new machinery to replace the damaged unit. 
price subsidies had been added the profits magnesite, synthetic wool, capital-invest- Subject to the fulfillment of certain condi- 
would have been increased to more than ment equipment, and other articles. tions, nearly $500,000 in foreign exchange 
1,000,000,000 pesos. The balance sheet re- has been granted to a large Beni Department 
vealed that official banks were creditors of . ° firm for the installation of meat-packing 
IAPI to the amount of 6,496,000,000 pesos Bolivia and refrigeration plants and the purchase of 
and that amounts owing to the institution planes to transport meat from the Beni to the 
included 5,564,400,000 pesos by Government , Altiplano. When and if the projects of this 
departments and agencies and 1,341,000,000 AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT company and of a new La Paz company ma- 
pesos by foreign Governments under the LA PAZ terialize, Bolivia should be self-sufficient in 
provisions of commercial agreements. 2 a | meat supplies. It is now dependent in sub- 
The liquidation of dollar indebtedness, (Dated July 25, 1949) stantial part on imports from Argentina. 
begun on May 11 under an announced policy Labor continued to make demands for new 
of earmarking 20 percent of dollar receipts An atmosphere of crisis resulting from the social benefits, the most serious of them be- 
for this purpose, was officially reported to break in mineral prices and the decline in ing those of Bolivian railway workers for 
have reached a total of more than $8,000,000. mineral production engaged the attention of benefits calculated to cost 3,500,000 bolivianos 
Marketings of heavy steers in sizable vol- the Bolivian Cabinet, the newspapers, and monthly. The matter is under Government 
ume were noted during July, with most cat- various commercial organizations in July. negotiation. 
tlemen reported as being reasonably well sat- Several plans for solving the country’s for- Mining agreements affording reasonable 
isfied with the new price of 0.65 peso per eign-exchange problems and its almost in- guaranties of security allowed technicians at 
kilogram, live weight, established under the evitable fiscal deficit were submitted, but as Colquiri to return to that mine. The Patino 
Anglo-Argentine trade agreement. Grazing of July 25 none had been adopted. The Co., in line with its program to cut down 
conditions were considerably improved by Minister of Finance submitted to the Cabi- personnel and production in order to meet 
general rainfall early in the month. The net six financial decrees embodying his plan wage increases under the May arbitration 
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award, was reported to have discharged 
749 men at Catavi without serious incident. 
However, the release of some agitators who 
had been arrested as the result of the May 
9g disturbances and their return to Catavi 
Jed to pessimism as to continued peace there. 

The Government has ordered the post- 
ponement of awards on wage demands until 
September 1 when the report of a special 
commission charged with the study of wages, 
rofits, and cost of living will be completed. 

High tin exportation during June, despite 
the work stoppage, brought tin export figures 
during the first 6 months of the year to 
within 6 percent of figures for the first half 
of 1948. This resulted from the fact that 
mining companies shipped their reserves in 
June as a protection against the possibility 
of a drop in the tin price. The announced 
plans of the Patino Co. to cut production 
in the second half indicate that total 1949 
export figures will be below those of 1948. 
Lead, copper, and silver suffered substantial 
reductions during the first 6 months of 1949. 
The first sector of the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz 
railroad extending a reported 101 kilometers 
from Yacuiba to San Antonio just south of 
Villa Montes was inaugurated on July 18. 
There has been considerable controversy in 
the press regarding to Development Corpora- 
tion’s work on the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
highway project. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITIES FOR WHICH THE BANK OF 
Braziz WiLL AcCEPT APPLICATIONS FOR 
ImporT LICENSES 


The positive list of commodities for which 
it was announced that the Bank of Brazil 
would receive applications for import li- 
censes up to August 10, 1949, with payment 
to be made in United States dollars, Portu- 
guese escudos, and Swiss francs, was trans- 
mitted by dispatch of July 18, 1949, from 
the United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 
1, 1949, for a summary of the applicable Bra- 
zilian regulations.) Applications were to 
cover one quarter’s requirements of the 
products on this list. 

[Copies of the positive list have been fur- 
nished all Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Information regarding specified 
commodities may be obtained from any of 
those offices or from the American Republics 
Branch of the Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C.| 


Burma 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 
(Dated July 18, 1949) 


Burma’s economy continued to suffer in 
June from the activity of various insurgent 
groups which occupied large sections of rural 
Burma. Most travel outside the major cities 
in the Arakan, in Lower Burma, and in 
Tenasserim was at a halt because of the dis- 
turbed conditions. Air transportation con- 
tinues to be the surest mode of travel in 
Lower Burma. Talks between the Prime 
Minister and the Ambassadors of Great Bri- 
tain, India, and Pakistan about possible 
Commonwealth financial aid to Burma were 
Suspended in mid-June when no agreement 
was reached on the terms of a loan. Profits 
from the sale of rice continue to be the major 
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source of the Government’s decreased reve- 
nues. 

Rice shipments began to decline in June 
as monsoon conditions made the gathering 
of paddy more difficult. It is generally im- 
possible to ship rice out of the ports of Akyab 
and Moulmein during the rains. June ship- 
ments totaled 78,956 long tons of rice and 
1,223 tons of bran. Burma’s exports for 
the first half of 1949 consisted of 758,642 tons 
of rice and 23,380 tons of bran. Thus Burma 
fell 11 percent short of its IEFC export quota 
of 850,000 tons of rice for the first half of 
the year. Even so, the State Agricultural 
Marketing Board did well, in view of the 
conditions of near anarchy prevailing in most 
of southern Burma. The Board expects to 
ship 400,000 tons during the last half of this 
year. IEFC allocations for the last half of 
the year broaden the market for Burma’s 
rice to include Japan, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, and Europe. 

Burma’s other major export industries 
remain paralyzed by the civil war. The re- 
maining Rangoon sawmills closed during the 
month for lack of teak logs, and over 2,500 
workers were laid off. The large Bawdwin 
and Mawchi mines continued on a care-and- 
maintenance basis. The Burmah Oil Co. and 
affiliated companies virtually closed their oil- 
field operations as Government troops en- 
gaged insurgents in the Chauk-Yenangyaung 
area. 

Parliament on June 21 passed the Union 
Minerals Resources Act which amended the 
Constitution to permit foreign capital to 
form the major share of the investment in 
any new mineral-development company or- 
ganized in Burma. Statements by the Prime 
Minister have also indicated a realization 
now that Burma is dependent on foreign 
capital and technical knowledge to assure 
its “full economic development.” Foreign 
businessmen in Burma have welcomed this 
new attitude of the socialist government but 
doubt that foreign capital on any large scale 
will be attracted to Burma in view of present 
disturbed conditions. 

On June 27 Sir Stafford Cripps announced 
in London that the British Government plans 
to pay £10,000,000 to British business inter- 
ests whose properties in Burma suffered dam- 
age during the war, in addition to a little 
over £1,000,000 as a separate payment to the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. Burmans are dis- 
pleased that no provision has been made for 
payment by the British of compensation for 
damages to Burmese-owned properties. Lon- 
don considers payment of Burmese damages 
the responsibility of the Burma Government, 
but the entire question is still pending. 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated July 15, 1949) 


The Canadian economy continues to oper- 
ate at a very satisfactory level. Industrial 
employment showed moderate improvement 
by May 1, reversing the downward movement 
previously prevailing, and the preliminary 
index of industrial production for the month 
was 186.6, up one-half point from the revised 
April index figure; the average index figure 
for the first 5 months of 1949 was 114 points 
higher than the average for the comparable 
months of last year. Carloadings for the first 
half of this year were down approximately 3 
percent (loadings in the western division 
were up; those in the eastern division, down). 

Retail sales (dollar value) for the January— 
May period were 7.4 percent above the figure 
for the same period last year; department- 
store sales showed a gain of 104 percent in 
the same period. -As a result of a rise in food 


to a new peak of 160.5, the cost-of-living 
index advanced 1 point between May 2 and 
June 1. Industrial and farm wages were 
slightly higher in mid-May. 

The output of 11 of Canada’s leading min- 
erals moved to lower levels in April as com- 
pared with the corresponding month last 
year; production of cement, copper, gold, iron 
ore, and petroleum was higher. Canadian 
production of crude petroleum and natural 
gasoline rose to an all-time monthly high in 
April—-1,845,400 barrels—more than double 
the April 1948 figure. Coal output during 
May was down slightly, but output for the 
first 5 months of this year was approximately 
8 percent higher than in the like period of 
1948. Steel-ingot production in May was 
substantially higher than in the preceding 
month and only slightly under the all-time 
monthly high reached in March; production 
for the first 5 months of 1949 was about 5.4 
percent higher than in 1948. 

Construction contracts awarded in May 
were valued at $105,900,000, topping the 
$100,000,000 mark for the third time in his- 
tory. All construction classifications were 
somewhat down; engineering was down al- 
most 50 percent. Awards in May, tradition- 
ally the highest month of the year, this year 
failed to reach the all-time record of $139,- 
900,000 set in May 1948. The drop during 
May and June has narrowed the margin of 
this year’s gain over last to $37,250,000. 

Wholesale prices of building materials 
were somewhat lower in May as compared 
with April, but still 6 points above last May’s 
figure. The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, after a mid-year review of business 
activity, has revised its earlier 1949 estimate 
of capital outlay from $%3,300,000,000 to 
$3,400,000,000. If this estimate proves accu- 
rate, capital outlay in Canada in 1949 will be 
approximately 11 percent higher than in 1948. 

Increasing concern is being manifested 
over the declining export markets for Cana- 
dian newsprint. The receding business level 
in the pulp and paper industry in the United 
States is particularly disturbing to Canadian 
pulp manufacturers, as is the lessening de- 
mand for Canadian newsprint in the sterling 
areas. 

Factory shipments of Canadian-made auto- 
mobiles in May were maintained at the high 
levels of previous months this year. The 
cumulative total for the first 5 months was 
110,019 units, or 4 percent more than pro- 
duction in comparable months last year. 
Production of vehicles for export during the 
January—May period was down from 21,277 in 
1948 to 11,940 this year, an indication of the 
seriousness of the decline in Canada’s export 
markets. 

Farmers’ total receipts from the sale of 
farm products in the first quarter of this year 
increased almost 7 percent over the same 
period of 1948. (Cash income from the sale 
of field crops was up almost 20 percent). 
Adverse weather conditions in important pro- 
ducing areas will almost certainly result in 
reduced agricultural production this year. 
The most severe drought in Ontario’s history 
resulted in a sharp cut in fresh-vegetable and 
small-fruit production, almost total failure 
of the first hay crop in many areas, and 
retarded pasture growth. Although heavy 
rainfall on July 9 finally brought Province- 
wide relief, reduced supplies of feed are 
expected to have a depressing effect on live- 
stock and dairy production for months to 
come. Conditions in the Prairie Provinces 
are extremely variable; sub-soil-moisture re- 
serves are very low throughout the area and 
timely rains will be required over the next 
few weeks if an average grain crop is to be 
harvested. 

Bank loans in Canada showed a moderate 
seasonal decline during May. Current loans 
at $2,085,000,000 were down $7,700,000 from 
April but still $227,000,000 above May 1948. 
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Call loans were also lower in May than in 
April, reflecting reduced stock-market activ- 
ity. Provincial loans were up from April 
and from May 1948; municipal borrowings 
were down from the former but up from the 
latter. For the first time since December 
1948, savings deposits showed a decline 
($330,000) and demand deposits declined 
$4,000,000. A large factor in both declines 
was probably income-tax payments which, 
although due before April 30, would in many 
cases show up in May. 

The protracted strike of asbestos miners 
in the Province of Quebec has ended and 
the men are back at work. There are now 
about 1,000 employees on strike throughout 
the Dominfon, the two important strikes in 
progress are the strike of lithographers in the 
Province of Ontario (involving about 550) 
and the bitter and protracted strike of the 
CSU seamen, which is having widespread 
effects in foreign ports, particularly in Lon- 
don. Otherwise industrial relations are 
reasonably peaceful with contract negotia- 
tions being settled amicably (usually with 
increased security benefits and/or average 
wage increases of 9¢ or 10¢ per hour). 

The cut-back of 25 percent in British im- 
ports from dollar-area countries announced 
on July 14, following the temporary import 
embargo imposed by Trinidad and Jamaica, 
is causing concern. However, the Minister of 
Finance, on his return from London on July 
22, announced that it would not be felt by 
Canada until the first of 1950 because of 
existing contracts. He stated that Canada 
should anticipate “appreciable curtailment” 
of purchases of lumber, nonferrous metals, 
pulp and paper products, cotton, and tobacco 
from then on. 

Meanwhile, the import restrictions on 
fruits and vegetables from the United States 
(which the budget speech announced would 
be lifted this month) have been continued. 
It has been announced also that controls on 
capital goods including steel, which were 
formerly liberally administered, have been 
tightened. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS REMOVED FroM EXPORT 
CONTROL 


The Canadian Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce announced on July 27 the immediate 
removal from export control of agricultural 
tmplements, electrical supplies, fertilizers, 
antimony, potatoes, cacao beans, and sugar. 
Fertilizer, cacao beans, and sugar are no 
longer subject to international control or 
allocation, hence there is no need for export 
control of these commodities. 

The lifting of the Canadian control of 
electrical supplies and antimony follows the 
relaxation of United States control. 

Agricultural implements which were re- 
stricted largely because of short supply of 
combines in western Canada are now in 
normal supply, and export control is con- 
sidered no longer necessary or desirable. 

The termination of the recent potato 
agreement between Canada and the United 
States removes the necessity for the export 
control on potatoes. 

Only 137 items remain subject to export 
control as compared with a high of 1,109 in 
1944, and 667 in 1946, the Minister stated. 





The Madras (India) government has ob- 
tained sanction from India’s Central Gov- 
ernment for the import of machinery worth 
$1,700,000 from the United States for the 
Machkund hydroelectric project, which is be- 
ing jointly undertaken by Madras and 
Orissa governments. The project is assert- 
edly capable of generating nearly 100,000 
kilowatts of electric power. 
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Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 


(Dated July 21, 1949) 


Consumer resistance to high prices dur- 
ing June was the dominating factor in a 
decline of the wholesale and retail trade of 
Colombia. Sales volume is reported to have 
been equal to May 1949, but appreciably 
below sales in June 1948. Banking circles 
reported a general disposition to shorten 
commitments and reduce inventories in an- 
ticipation of lower prices, in keeping with 
press reports that prices in general are de- 
clining in the United States. Some manu- 
facturers complained to the Office of Ex- 
change Control of their inability to maintain 
a normal volume of production because of 
difficulty in obtaining import licenses for 
raw materials. On the other hand, some 
manufacturers were reported to be endeavor- 
ing to reduce inventories of finished goods 
because of the reduced consumer demand. 

The publication of new regulations which 
will govern the importation of foreign capital 
again was delayed. The Minister of Finance 
stated publicly that the proposed regula- 
tions would be submitted for the approval of 
Congress, convening July 20, “because the 
Government wants a stable statute.’’ Law 90 
of December 1948 empowered the President 
of the Republic to enact such regulations 
without the necessity of submitting them 
for congressional approval. 

The official rate of exchange continued at 
1.95 pesos to US$1, whereas certificate-of- 
exchange rates during the month of June 
fluctuated between 3.25 and 3.35 pesos per 
US$1. This wide differential between cer- 
tificate rates and the official exchange rate 
prompted growing pressure on the Govern- 
ment from such organizations as the Na- 
tional Federation of Coffee Growers and 
National Federation of Merchants to amend 
Economic Law 90 of December 1948, by estab- 
lishing a more realistic rate of exchange. 
The Coffee Federation contended that it is 
unfair for the country’s largest contributors 
of dollar income to receive 1.95 pesos for their 
dollars when the coffee growers are obliged 
to purchase requirements at the rate of 3.50 
pesos to US$1. The two federations stated 
that a realistically valued peso would increase 
production and consequently dollar income, 
eventually eliminate the present system of 
import controls, and provide for a return of 
trade to free competition. The Coffee Fed- 
eration was informed that the Government 
would study the recommendations for inclu- 
sion in its economic report to the Congress, 
since devaluation or any exchange legislation 
requires congressional action. 

Heavy coffee exports and prevailing high 
coffee prices on the United States market 
yielded substantial increases in the country’s 
dollar income, which together with the re- 
strictive licensing policy of the Office of 
Exchange Control, combined to improve the 
country’s balance-of-payment position, as 
well as to build up the country’s depleted 
dollar reserves. Last official figures for May 
1949, indicated total dollar income for the 
first 5 months of 1949 at $106,343,000 as 
compared with total exchange releases of 
$113,322,000 or an unfavorable balance of 
$6,979,000. At the end of March 1949, the 
unfavorable balance was $23,000,000. Al- 
though Official figures for June are not avail- 
able, the Minister of Finance indicated that 
even greater gains were registered during 
that month. 

During the period July 1, 1948-June 30, 
1949, Colombia exported. 5,564,221 bags of 


coffee of 60 kilograms each. This compared 
favorably with 5,420,504 bags of coffee of 
60 kilograms each shipped during the Periog 
July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948. The Office ot 
Exchange Control reports that coffee con. 
tracts registered during the first 6 months 
of 1949 totaled 2,167,850 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, at a value of $89,227,692. Coffee ex. 
ports during June 1949 amounted to 469,596 
bags of 60 kilograms each, valued at $19,. 
326,239; of which the United States too, 
411,649 bags worth $16,921,283. 

The Government’s fiscal situation reflecteq 
a deficit of 15,160,000 pesos during the firg, 
5 months of budgetary operations. At the 
end of June, the Ministry of Finance ap. 
nounced sharp economy measures in order 
to liquidate this deficit. In addition, a 19. 
000,000-peso reduction in the annual 
budgets of all the Ministries was announced 
in order to liquidate the 18,000,000-peso 
deficit carried over from 1948. The Minister 
of Finance stated that the Government wil) 
not resort to deficit financing or utilization of 
Bank of the Republic reserves to liquidate 
budgetary deficits. It is anticipated that, 
in order to carry out balanced budgetary 
operations during 1949, a number of public. 
works projects will be abandoned tempo. 
rarily. Total Government expenditures for 
the first 5-month period of 1949 amounted 
to 151,000,000 pesos as compared with total 
income of 132,989,000 pesos. 

A few commercial banks continued to 
decline to open new letters of credit, in 
all but exceptional cases, because of delay 
experienced in obtaining dollar reimburse. 
ment from the Office of Exchange Control, 
Payments against sight drafts are being de- 
layed from 2 to 4 months. The Office of 
Exchange Control announced that all out- 
standing drafts awaiting collection would be 
paid within 60 days, and predicted that by 
September 30, 1949, the country will be cur- 
rent in its commercial payments. 

The first cotton picker to be imported into 
Colombia was demonstrated in a cotton field 
near Armero in the Magdalena Valley. De- 
spite unfavorable weather conditions, the 
demonstration was considered to have been 
successful. It was well attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Government, the textile 
milling industry, and cotton growers from all 
parts of the Country. There is a possibility 
that Colombia’s cotton acreage will be in- 
creased as much as one-third during the 
1949-50 crop year. One of the major factors 
in stimulating interest in cotton production 
is the new price decree issued on July 4 
increasing minimum prices for the better 
qualities of ginned cotton by approximately 
45 centavos per kilogram. Minimum prices 
for superior-type Tolima cotton are fixed at 
2.30 pesos per kilogram. Prices for superior- 
quality Santander, Boyaca, and Antioquia 
cottons are set at 2.25 pesos per kilogram. 

A Ministry of Agriculture release placed 
the final estimate on Colombia’s 1948 wheat 
crop at 118,830 metric tons. Production 
during the 1949 crop year is expected to be 
slightly in excess of this figure. Weather 
conditions in the cereal-growing regions of 
the country were unusually favorable. 

Petroleum-exploration work in Colombia 
had declined seriously by the end of June 
1949, with only four active wildcat operations 
in progress in the country—three drilling 
and one preparing location. Geological and 
geophysical field work also had declined 
steadily with only nine geological field 
parties, one gravimeter party, and four seis- 
mograph parties operating in Colombia. 





The steam plant, boilers, and generator 
for a 10,000-kw. project at Puerto Sajonia, an 
Asuncion (Paraguay) suburb, were pur- 
chased in England and Switzerland. The 
equipment is now being installed. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated July 25, 1949) 


A representative of the International 
Monetary Fund visited Costa Rica during 
July, at the request of the Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment, to discuss with Government officials 
the eontinued unsatisfactory foreign-ex- 
change position. For the first time, Presi- 
dent-elect Ulate participated in high-level 
consultations concerning steps to be taken 
to improve the exchange situation, and it 
is understood that the local government 
is now awaiting comment of the Fund. 
Although prospects for both coffe and cacao 
crops are excellent, comparatively little dol- 
lar income to the country is expected before 
November, when movement of the 1949-50 
coffee crop begins. Banana exports, which 
are comparatively constant, now represent 
the largest single source of dollars. 

The uncontrolled street market in dollars 
dropped from an all-time high of 8.25 buy- 
ing and 8.35 selling on June 20 to 7.50 and 
7.60, respectively, on July 22. Indications are 
that the decline may be only temporary, 
however. 

In general, crop prospects are good. It 
has been estimated that the 1949-50 coffee 
crop will show an increase of 50 percent or 
more over the 1948-49 crop, with prices now 
the highest in history at $33.75 per 100 
pounds; for the calendar year 1949 total cacao 
production is estimated at not less than 25 
percent above that for 1948, but with prices 
continuing weak; and prospects for corn, 
rice, and beans were never better. Costa 
Rica is expected to be self sufficient in all 
three of the last-named products by the end 
of the year, with probable exportable sur- 
pluses. Announcement has been made of 
the sale for export to Israel of 2,000 tons of 
Costa Rican sugar, making a total of 10,000 
tons, 

An immediate loan of 300,000 colones to 
the Government-owned Pacific Electric 
Railway to effect urgently needed repairs 
has been announced by the Banco de Costa 
Rica. It has also been announced that a dollar 
loan to be used in the rehabilitation of the 
road will be sought in the United States 
through the local government-owned banks, 
Both loans will be guaranteed by income 
from a duty surcharge of 1 centimo per 
kilogram (US$0.0008 per pound) on all im- 
ported merchandise except that exempted by 
treaties or trade agreements. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 25, 1949.) 

By decree published on May 20 and effec- 
tive on the date of publication an import 
duty of 16 centimos per kilogram (US$0.013 
&@ pound) was placed on flour. ‘(See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 20, 1949.) It 
has been ruled, however, that in conformity 
with one of the provisions of the United 
States-Costa Rica Trade Agreement, the duty 
as applied to importations of flour from the 
United States would not become effective 
until the expiration of 30 days from the 
date of publication. Consequently, the Cen- 
tral Accounting Office has been instructed to 
refund all duties collected on that item 
between May 20 and June 20, 1949. 

Plans for the construction of a small pow- 
dered-milk plant in San Jose by a milk pro- 
ducers’ cooperative have been announced. 
It is stated that the plant will operate only 
during periods of milk surplus and conse- 
quently the production will not be large. 

The cost-of-living index for June, as pre- 
pared by the National Bank, showed a very 
slight decline to 245.17 (1936-100) from the 
May 1949 figure which stood at 245.49. For 


August 15, 1949 


June 1948 the figure was 227.01. Rentals, 
however, continued to climb to 294.04 in 
June as compared with 224.40 in June 1948 
and an average of 216.66 in the year 1947. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF Goops 
CONCLUDED WITH GERMANY 


A trade agreement between Denmark and 
Western Germany, covering the period Au- 
gust 1, 1949, to July 31, 1950, was concluded 
in Copenhagen on July 15, 1949, according 
to a Joint Export Import Agency press re- 
lease of July 18. 

It is expected that Danish exports to West. 
ern Germany will amount to approximately 
$43,000,000, including various services of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. The Western Ger- 
man deliveries to Denmark are estimated at 
about $36,000,000 including invisible exports 
of $9,000,000. The expected Danish surplus 
income of $7,000,000 is intended for the liq- 
uidation of part of an outstanding Danish 
debt for earlier coal deliveries. 

Danish exports to Western Germany are to 
consist primarily of fish, eggs, cheese, meats, 
milk products, seeds, cattle, stone and earth, 
fatty acids, and chemicals. German ship- 
ments are to include coal and coke, chemi- 
cals, machinery, rolled iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, and other consumer products. 

Both delegations expressed the firm inten- 
tion of restoring as far as is practical at 
present the traditional trade between Den- 
mark and Western Germany. The present 
agreement represents a very considerable in- 
crease in trade over the agreement for 
1948-49. 


AGREEMENT COVERING MUTUAL TRADE 
SIGNED WITH NETHERLANDS 


A protocol covering Danish-Netherlands 
trade during the year ending June 30, 1950, 
was signed at Copenhagen on July 2, 1949, 
according to a report of July 12 from the 
U. S. Embassy at Copenhagen. The agree- 
ment provides for Danish exports to the 
Netherlands amounting to 82,000,000 Danish 
crowns and for Netherlands counter-exports 
to Denmark to a value of 110,000,000 crowns, 
the trade involved being substantially greater 
than that provided in the previous agree- 
ment, which expired on May 31, 1949 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 29, 
1948). Unused balances of quotas of the 
preceding agreement will not be transferred 
to the new period unless licenses have been 
issued or promised. 

The principal Netherlands exports contem- 
plated by the new agreement include tobacco, 
copra, copra cake, palm kernels, pig iron, 
electric machinery and equipment, other 
machinery, manufactures of metals, salt, 
chemicals, textile fabrics, and rayon yarns. 
Denmark's deliveries are to include machin- 
ery and metal manufactures (including elec- 
tric equipment), cement for Netherlands 
oversea territories, cryolite, live cattle, field 
seeds, fish, and fish products. 


y 
heypt 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated July 11, 1949) 


The State budget for 1949-50 is now before 
Parliament, but no official figures have been 
released. Unofficial reports, however, place 


the total at about £E194,500,000 (£El—ap- 
proximately $4.15) compared with £E183,- 
435,000 for the preceding fiscal year. The 
present budget is unofficially reported to in- 
clude: £E52,000,000 for defense, £E82,600,000 
for public services, ££49,100,000 for Govern- 
ment Ministries and Departments, and £E10,. 
800,000 for general expenses. A deficit is 
likely to occur as a result of the increase in 
expenses for national defense, social legisla- 
tion, and Government support of various in- 
dustries, but there has been no indication as 
to the extent of the deficit. Egypt’s fiscal 
year opened March 1. 

Customs receipts from March 1, 1949, to 
June 15, 1949, totaled £E17,400,188 compared 
with £E17,188,302 in the corresponding period 
of 1948. Because of the fact that nearly all 
export taxes on cotton and rice are placed to 
the accounts of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, and go towards subsidizing the 
textile industry, the export receipts recorded 
by the customs show only £E1,910 for the 
period against £E946,305 for the same period 
last year. 

During June the security market remained 
weak, Government securities alone main- 
taining a strong position. In early July, 
however, the market showed an appreciable 
recovery, partly because of the favorable re- 
action caused by the release from sequestra- 
tion of a number of large Jewish firms. 

Egypt continued to conclude trade agree- 
ments and to conduct trade negotiations. 
The commercial pact of 1948 with France 
was renewed in its existing form for an- 
other year—until June 1950. The commer- 
cial agreements signed by the Egyptian dele- 
gation with representatives of the Indian and 
Pakistan Governments were ratified and have 
entered into effect for 1 year as of July l, 
1949. Egypt agrees to furnish India and 
Pakistan with rice and cotton as well as other 
commodities, in exchange for a variety of 
products. A commercial agreement with 
Poland was signed in Cairo on June 22, 1949, 
and entered into effect for 1 year on July 1, 
under which Egypt expects to export approxi- 
mately 15,000 tons of cotton to Poland in 
exchange for steel and other finished prod- 
ucts. Negotiations are continuing with 
Yugoslavia and have been started with Yem- 
en for similar commercial agreements. The 
International Wheat Agreement signed at 
Washington on March 23, 1949, was approved 
by the Council of Ministers on June 25, and 
submitted to Parliament for final approval. 

The latest private forecasts of the forth- 
coming cotton crop indicate a yield of 
10,100,000 cantars (1 cantar=—99.05 pounds), 
only 700,000 cantars less than the 1937-38 all- 
time record crop of 10,800,000 cantars, and al- 
most 15.6 percent more than the 1948-49 crop 
of 8,700,000. The estimated production of 
staple in lengths 144 inches and over in 1949-— 
50 will total more than 6,000,000 cantars com- 
pared with 3,500,000 in 1948-49—an increase 
of 71.4 percent. As no Zagora was planted by 
growers in the Delta this year, the production 
of short-staple lengths, almost entirely Ash- 
mouni, is estimated at only 4,000,000 cantars 
compared with 5,300,000 last year, a decrease 
of 24 percent. Some anxiety is noted in trade 
circles about the ability of the market to 
absorb the prospective crop of long staples 
at prices satisfactory to growers. If this im- 
pending surplus materializes, it will be in 
contrast to the situation on the market this 
year when the supply of long staples became 
almost exhausted 2 months before the end 
of the season. The trade became aware of 
the possible shortage of long staples about 
the first of April, and during that month and 
the following month the brisk demand to 
cover requirements caused prices to take a 
sharp up-turn. During June, however, prices 
weakened again, which seems to indicate 
that there is less demand for the remainder 
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of the old crop, probably anticipating lower 
prices when the new crop reaches the market. 

Discussions continued throughout July be- 
tween the Government and oil-producing 
companies over the proposed text of new 
lease forms. It is hoped that a solution ac- 
ceptable to both will be found and the leases 
presented to this session of Parliament for 
approval. A decision of the Mixed Courts 
requires the oil-marketing companies to re- 
fund some £E900,000 to the Government. 
This sum represents additional charges which 
the Government sanctioned between 1940 
and 1943 to serve as a form of war risk insur- 
ance. The Government's claim, which the 
courts upheld, was that these sums were to 
be held in a pool to compensate for possible 
war damage, and if not used, to be returned 
to the public, i.e., the Government. The com- 
panies, on the other hand, claimed them to 
be the same as any other insurance payments 
and not recoverable by the Government. 
Tenders on new units to increase the capacity 
of the Government refinery from 600 to 3,000 
barrels per day are being studied, and an 
award is expected before Parliament ad- 
journs. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH WESTERN GERMANY 


A supplemental trade agreement for the 
exchange of merchandise to a value of $8,- 
530,000 in each direction between Finland 
and Western Germany was signed at Frank- 
furt-am-Main on July 11, 1949, effective im- 
mediately, states a report of July 13 from 
the U.S. Legation at Helsinki, based on local 
press sources. ‘ 

The principal German exports to Finland 
are to consist of industrial and agricultural 
machines, electric machines and other elec- 
trical goods, transmission equipment and 
accessories, chemicals and dyestuffs, and tex- 
tile products; optical goods, business ma- 
chines, medicines, and a variety of other 
goods are also included in the list. The chief 
Finnish exports to Germany are to consist 
of forest products and their derivatives, hard 
cheese, and lingonberries. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
9, 1949, for an announcement concerning the 
current Finland-Western Germany trade 
agreement covering the calendar year 1949.] 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


CREDIT CORPORATION ESTABLISHED 


A credit corporation has been established 
in French Equatorial Africa to be known as 
“Credit of Equatorial Africa,” according to 
an order of May 9, 1949, published in the 
French Journal Officiel on May 12. 

The main function of this corporation will 
be to make short- and long-term loans to 
various entities located in French Equato- 
rial Africa. 





A low bid of 935,000 pesos was made by the 
firm of Marscon Inc. for the diversion tunnel 
and spillway at the Lumot hydroelectric 
project of the National Power Corporation 
in the Philippines, according to the Philip- 
pine press. (One peso equals $0.50 United 
States currency.) 
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French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL REGIME ON IMPORTED Rums IN- 
TENDED FOR EXPORTATION FROM FRENCH 
Morocco 


A special regime for imported rums in 
kegs, intended to be processed for export, has 
been established in French Morocco by an 
order of March 26, 1949, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of French Morocco on May 
13, according to the Moniteur Officiel of June 
30. 

Rums, in kegs, and intended to be 
processed (blending, filtering, diluting, and 
bottling) for exportation can be imported 
into French Morocco, under draw-back of the 
internal consumption tax. 

Customs duties and taxes, other than the 
internal consumption tax, will be levied with- 
out recourse. Imports benefiting from the 
special regime cannot be less than 25 hecto- 
liters of pure alcohol. The reexportation 
must take place within 6 months. No loss 
in processing is allowed. 

The rate of the internal consumption tax 
is fixed at 10,000 francs per hectoliter of pure 
alcohol. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROCEDURE FOR EXPORTATION AND IMPOR- 
TATION OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SAMPLES REVISED 


A revised procedure for the exportation and 
importation of commercial and industrial 
samples from and into Western Germany has 
been established by Revision No. I of JEIA 
Instruction No. 22, effective August 1, 1949. 
This revision supersedes the earlier Instruc- 
tion No. 22 and Appendix A thereto. The 
term “samples” in the sense of Revision No. I 
includes commercial and industrial speci- 
mens, advertising materials, and exhibits for 
trade fairs. 

The exportation of samples of no com- 
mercial value requires no Export Control 
Document. Such samples may be released 
for transmission after examination by the 
customs authorities. 

Samples valued at not more than 50 
Deutsche marks ($15) may be dispatched by 
the German exporter on the completion of 
an Export Control Document in accordance 
with existing regulations (JEIA Instruction 
No. 1, Revision No. 1, pars. 8 and 9) and sub- 
ject to the following conditions: Samples are 
limited to items of a nature which represent 
potential export sales; samples of any items 
which are prohibited from export under mili- 
tary government regulations are prohibited 
under this procedure; samples dispatched to 
any countries to which exports are subject to 
certificate of approval must be covered by a 
certificate of approval in accordance with 
existing regulations; and shippers of samples 
must be firms or individuals actually en- 
gaged, as a part of their normal business, in 
selling the types of products which the 
samples advertise. Such samples need not be 
returned and there will be no obligation upon 
the consignee for payment. The Foreign 
Trade Banks (Aussenhandelsbanken) will 
approve Export Control Documents covering 
such shipments. 

Samples valued at more than 50 Deutsche 
marks may be dispatched by the German ex- 


porter in accordance with existing regula. 
tions with Land (State) Economic Minis 
approval. Such samples must either be re- 
turned or payment must be made for them 
The Land (State) Economic Ministry is also 
authorized to approve free samples of a 
value in excess of 50 Deutsche marks. In 
such cases, the Export Control Document 
must be properly endorsed “Free sample” and 
signed by the Land Economic Ministry, 
The return of samples will be Supervised 
by customs offices in accordance with the 
provision of the “Zollvermerkordnung.” 
Import licenses will not be required for 
goods imported into Western Germany where 
they are bona fide trade samples. Customs 
clearance will be handled by customs offices 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
German customs laws, the German customs 
ordinances, and applicable regulations, 


PRICE CONTROLS LIFTED FOR STEEL Scrap 
EXPORTS FROM BIZONAL AREA 


The Joint Export-Import Agency an- 
nounced that, effective immediately, price 
controls are lifted for steel scrap for export 
from the Bizonal Area, according to a JEIA 
press release of July 16, 1949. 

The export price of cast-iron scrap, how- 
ever, is reduced to $29 per long ton, f. a, s. 
North German ports or f. o. r. German 
frontier. 

Previous price for steel scrap, established 
by an agreement between the United States 
and United Kingdom military governors, was 
$28.50 per ton. Under the terms of this 
agreement, concluded on September 30, 1948, 
scrap prices may be revised or suspended at 
any time by action of the military governors. 
In a memorandum published on July 13, the 
United States and United Kingdom Economic 
Advisors stated that the new provisions would 
apply until further notice, and that prices 
for steel scrap would be according to agree- 
ments between the contracting parties. 

The lifting of price controls will not affect 
the terms of existing scrap contracts, unless 
the contracts contain provisions for readjust- 
ment or renegotiation of prices. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
1, 1949, for previous announcement.] 


- 
Greece 
Commercial Laws Digests 


CAPITAL LEvy Tax AMENDED 


Law No. 889 of February 23, 1949, providing 
for a single-time capital levy on wealthy 
persons and legal entities, was amended by 
Emergency Law No. 925 of April 7, and Royal 
Decree of May 12, published in the Greek 
Official Gazette of the same dates, state 
dispatches from the U. S. Embassy at Athens, 

There were two important changes effected 
by Law No. 925. (1) the districts of Athens 
and Piraeus were consolidated into one tax- 
assessment district and (2) the provision 
for apportionment of the tax among groups 
of taxpayers according to business or pro- 
fession was modified to provide that the 
Central Committee established in the Minls- 
try of Finance may apportion the tax accord- 
ing to such categories, or by geographic dis- 
tricts, or in any other manner considered 
advisable. 

The total levy for the Athens-Piraeus area 
was increased to 118,000,000,000 drachmas 
from 112,000,000,000; the levy for the Salonika 
area was reduced to 10,000,000,000 from 13,- 
000,000,000 and for the rest of Greece to 17,- 
000,000,000 from 20,000,000,000. No change 
wsa made in the original amounts levied on 
shipowners. Readjustments were neccessl- 
tated by the concentration in the capital area 
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of taxpayers liable to assessment at the high- 
est levels of the taxation schedule. 

[For previous announcement of this tax, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 4.] 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 


(Dated July 29, 1949) 


The most significant event in Guatemala in 
July was the revolt which began during the 
afternoon of Monday, July 18, following the 
assassination of Coronel Arana, Chief of the 
Armed Forces. Business houses closed Mon- 
day afternoon and a large proportion of them 
did not reopen until Friday, July 23. The 
banks, however, were open for business on 
Wednesday morning. Business suffered prac- 
tically no material damage, although a few 
retail stores with inadequate window pro- 
tection had their windows broken and the 
displays stolen by looters. During the fol- 
lowing week, business was outwardly normal. 
Telephone service, interrupted on July 18, 
was not completely restored until 10 days 
later. 

Throughout July generally, business con- 
tinued at the reduced pace of June. Inven- 
tories were liquidated. The demand for 
credit by small businesses, mainly mer- 
chants, was low. The receipt of foreign bills 
was down. Payments, however, were main- 
tained. Trade sources reported that, fol- 
lowing the revolt business was reduced to 
about 20 percent of normal. 

Guatemalan foreign exchange reserves on 
June 30, 1949, were $46,600,000, as compared 
with $47,700,000 on May 31, and $52,500,000 on 
June 30, 1948 

Imports for the first quarter of 1949 totaled 
$18,400,000 compared with $16,400,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1948. Exports in 
1949 totaled $14,000,000; in 1948, $15,200,000. 

Guatemalan interests in acquiring a mer- 
chant marine reached the point of inspecting 
two small United States vessels at Puerto 
Barrios shortly before the revolt. Govern- 
ment officials appeared to be enthusiastic 
about the project; business and press circles, 
however, pointed out the pitfalls and advised 
caution. At the end of the month, no known 
action on the proposal had been taken by the 
Congress. 

The Government-appointed arbitration 
board in the labor dispute of the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America (IRCA) 
announced its compulsory award, which 
strongly favors the union. IRCA accused the 
board of partiality, and both sides awaited 
the decision of an appellate court on IRCA’s 
petition for an injunction, with labor demon- 
strating strongly against the injunction. 
Meanwhile, the Minister of Economy and 
Labor attempted to conciliate the conflict. 

Telecommunication employees were grant- 
ed a wage increase upon which they had 
insisted, and postal employees and Govern- 
ment printers likewise threatened strikes for 
wage increases. Other Government labor 
troubles involved customs employees and 
highway workers. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


YEAST AND FLINT MONOPOLIES ESTABLISHED 


The Hungarian Government ordered that 
the production of and trade in flints and all 
kinds of yeast is to be carried out solely by 
the State, as set forth in decree No. 2,520/1949 


August 15, 1949 
846946—49-—_3 


Korm., promulgated in Magyar Koezloeny No. 


61 of March 19, 1949. 

[A German translation of the Hungarian 
decree is available for inspection in the Euro- 
pean Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


STATE MONOPOLY ON VINEGAR ORDERED 


The production of vinegar from alcohol, 
its utilization, and importation from abroad 
has been put under Hungary’s monopoly 
regulations by decree No. 2,170/1949 Korm., 
promulgated in Magyar Koezloeny No. 61 of 
March 19, 1949. 

[A German translation of the Hungarian 
decree is available for inspection in the 
European Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


ExcIsE TAXES To Be INCLUDED IN THE 
TURN-OVER-TAx SYSTEM 


Excise taxes and the part of the tax which 
is to be shared by the finance administration 
on certain commodities are to be included 
in the Hungarian turn-over-tax system as set 
forth by decree No. 2,510/1949 Korm., pro- 
mulgated in Magyar Koezloeny No. 61 of 
March 19, 1949. The items to which this new 
system applies are: Mineral oils and mineral- 
oil products, sugar, beer, igniting agents ex- 
cept flints, cigarette tubes and paper, acetic 
and carbonic acids, electric-light sources, and 
electron tubes. 

[A German translation of the Hungarian 
decree is available for inspection in the 
European Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


INCIDENTAL CHARGES ON IMPORTS, EXPORTS, 
AND TRANSIT SHIPMENTS INCORPORATED 
INTO TURN-OVER-TAX SYSTEM 


A number of specified incidental charges 
on imports, exports, and transit shipments 
are to be incorporated into the Hungarian 
turn-over-tax system as set forth in decree 
No. 2,530/1949, Korm., promulgated in Mag- 
yar Koezloeny No. 61 of March 19, 1949. 

The following is the list of imports affected 
by this decree: Importation fee; import, ex- 
port, and transit permit fees; customs clear- 
ance fee; statistical fee; special import li- 
cense fee for imported tobacco products, 
artificial sweetening substances, hunting 
cartridges, and salt; monopoly share for im- 
ported alcohol; customs surtax for imported 
articles containing sugar and alcohol; weigh- 
ing charge; manipulation fee; and surveyor’s 
fee. 

[A German translation of the Hungarian 
decree is available for inspection in the 


European Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REDUCTION OF LAND TAX 


In accordance with decree No. 4000/1949 
(91) Korm, in Hungary, the lower limit of 
farm land subject to tax “for the develop- 
ment of agriculture” has been raised from 15 
to 25 cadastral yokes (1 cadastral yoke =1,422 
acres). 

{A limited number of copies of an English 
translation of this decree and decree No. 
4,113/1949 (134) Korm implementing this 
decision, are available on a loan basis from 
European Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


IMPORTS 


Imports into Indonesia during April 1949 
totaled 227,938 metric tons valued at 140,- 
528,000 guilders (US$53,401,000) representing 
an increase of 63 percent by volume and 32.9 
percent by value over March imports of 
139,834 tons valued at 105,745,000 guilders 
(US$40,183,100). 

The United States furnished 33,957 tons 
valued at 35,534,000 guilders (US$13,503,000) 
representing an increase of 16.4 percent by 
volume and 15.5 percent by value over March 
shipments of 29,180 tons valued at 30,758,000 
guilders. Of the United States total, 30.7 
percent by value consisted of foodstuffs, 30.2 
percent of machinery and vehicles, 19.1 per- 
cent of piece goods, 6.6 percent of base metals 
and products, 3.3 percent of chemicals, and 
3.3 percent of petroleum products. The 
United States supplied 25.3 percent by value 
of all Indonesian imports as compared with 
29.1 percent in the preceding month, fur- 
nishing 57.4 percent of the rubber goods (41.3 
percent in March), 53.1 percent of the ma- 
chinery and vehicles (40.8 percent), 23.8 
percent of all foodstuffs (27.7 percent), 23.3 
percent of the chemicals (34.9 percent), 19.3 
percent of the textiles (33 percent), and 15 
percent of the petroleum (32.8 percent). 

The Netherlands increased its share from 
15,864 tons valued at 24,005,000 guilders (22.7 
percent) in March to 20,637 tons worth 31,- 
163,000 guilders (22.2 percent) in April, 
followed by China with 9.7 percent by value; 
United Kingdom 7.4 percent; and Siam 7.1 
percent. Details follow in table I. 


TABLE I.—Jndonesia: Imports by countries of origin 





Total 


United States. - 
Netherlands.. .. 
China : 
United Kingdom 


Burma. - --- a 

Belgium and Luxembourg - --. 
Canada - _-- set 
Japan 

Singapore -_. 

Hong Kong 

Other... ; 





| 


March 1949 April 1949 


Weight Value | Weight Value 


(metric tons) | (000 guilders) | (metric tons) (000 guilders) 


| | 











| 
139, 834 | 105, 745 | 227, 938 | 140, 528 
29, 180 | 30, 758 | 33, 957 | 35, 534 

5, 86 24,005 20, 637 5 

ae] Set) 3m) ae 
15,226 8, 213 5, 161 10, 337 
2,728 | , 560 18, 395 9, 956 
3,374 1, 600 10, 317 4, 759 
7,590 3,276 4, 492 3, 165 
1,240 2,077 | 2, 664 | 1, 896 
1, 145 4,796 | 7, 524 1, 865 
2) 493 2, 940 | 7, 137 1, 652 
581 2; 009 405 1, 622 
59, 648 | 15, 695 114, 173 | 25, 696 

} | 





January to April imports into Indonesia 
amounted to 712,272 metric tons valued at 
420,039,000 guilders (US$159,615,000), repre- 
senting an increase of 49.7 percent by volume 
and 24.8 percent by value over imports in 


January-April 1948, of 475,688 tons worth 
336,469,000 guilders (US$127,858,000) . 

The United States was the leading supplier, 
by value, furnishing 98,184 tons valued at 
104,833,000 guilders (US$39,857,000), or 25 
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percent of all Indonesian imports, as com- 
pared with 92,699 tons worth 84,714,000 
guilders (25.2 percent) in the corresponding 
period of 1948. Increased purchases of food- 
stuffs from 22,770 tons in January-April 1948 
valued at 17,488,000 guilders to 50,045 tons 
valued at 29,583,000 guilders in January-April 
1949, and of textiles from 1,611 tons worth 
13,280,000 guilders to 4,332 tons valued at 
27,226,000 guilders, largely accounted for the 
increase from the United States, though 
partially offset by small decreases in machin- 
ery and vehicles, paper, petroleum, and non- 
metallic minerals. 

During January-April 1949, 26.6 percent of 
United States shipments consisted of textiles, 


as compared with 15.7 percent in the cor- 
responding period of 1948, 26.1 percent of 
foodstuffs (20.6 percent), 25.9 percent of 
machines and vehicles (34.3 percent), 5.3 
percent of base metals and products (8.6 
percent), and 3.5 percent of petroleum prod- 
ucts (8.1 percent). The United States sup- 
plied 25 percent by value of all Indonesian 
imports, 46 percent of all machinery and 
vehicles, 44.5 percent of all rubber goods, 27.1 
percent of foodstuffs, 13.5 percent of chemi- 
cals, 21.8 percent of textiles, 16.6 percent 
of base metals, 13.1 percent of petroleum, 
and 10.1 percent of paper. Details follow in 
table II. 


TABLE II.—Jndonesia: Imports from the United States 





Item 


Total 


Foodstuffs __ __- Le 
"aaa 
Rubber goods_-___-_.__-_- 
Paper and products _--- 
eS 
| aa 
Nonmetallic minerals _____---- 
Base metals and products __--__- 


Miscellaneous ___------- 


January-April 1948 January-April 1949 


Weight Weight 





oot Value (000 ie Value (000 
me guilders) — guilders) 

92, 699 84, 714 98, 184 104, 833 
22,770 | 17, 488 50,045 29, 583 
2, 394 3, 835 | 3, 422 4, 603 
149 693 481 1, 665 
2, 667 2, 281 | 1,748 619 
1, 611 13, 280 4, 332 27, 926 
33, 738 6, 892 15, 725 3,711 
3, 938 873 1, 133 534 
11, 531 7, 287 8, 555 5, 596 
12, 897 29, 067 10, 817 27, 106 
1,004 3,018 1, 926 3, 490 





The Netherlands increased its share 8.6 
percent by volume and 10 percent by value 
from 49,467 metric tons valued at 76,194,000 
guilders in January-April 1948 to 53,455 tons 
worth 83,775,000 guilders in January—April 
1949. Although representing an absolute in- 
crease, the Netherlands share of total imports 
dropped from 22.6 percent by value to 19.9 
percent. The United Kingdom greatly in- 
creased its shipments from 9,870 tons valued 
at 18,878,000 guilders to 14,456 tons worth 
29,451,000 guilders. In a period of rising im- 
ports, Japan’s share dropped 33.5 percent by 
value while increasing 78.2 percent by volume, 
from 16,159 tons valued at 63,866,000 guilders 
to 28,776 tons worth 42,500,000 guilders. This 
decrease was largely due to a decline in pur- 
chases of Japanese textiles from 58,789,000 
guilders to 37,434,000 guilders. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS ON AIR-FREIGHT 
CosTs 


Importers in Iran will be allowed foreign 
exchange at the official rate for air-freight 
costs for only a few “essential” products un- 
der a ruling of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Commission, states an airgram dated July 11 
from the U. S. Embassy at Tehran. Up to 
the present time there has been no restric- 
tion against the issuance of exchange at the 
official rate for air-freight costs. 

The new ruling, which is designed to con- 
serve the Government’s supply of foreign 
exchange, does not apply to exchange ob- 
tained at the free-market rate. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty IMPOSED ON CHAINS OF IRON OR 
STEEL 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
under which a full rate of duty of 75 percent 
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ad valorem and a preferential rate of 50 per- 
cent ad valorem are imposed on the following 
types of chains, from June 22, 1949: “Chains 
which are made of iron or steel wire or rod, 
where the diameter of such wire or rod is not 
less than one-eighth inch and not more than 
five-sixteenths of an inch, and of which the 
links are closed by welding or other like proc- 
ess.”” The duty is not applicable to pulley 
blocks fitted with chains or chain blocks fitted 
with chains. 


PROHIBITION ON LANDING OF GOODS PACKED 
In Hay, STRAW, OR PEAT-Moss LITTER 


The Irish Minister for External Affairs has 
reiterated the importance of the provisions 
of the Foot and Mouth Disease (Hay, Straw 
and Peat-Moss Litter) Order, 1939. This 
order prohibits the landing in the Irish Re- 
public of any hay, straw, or peat-moss litter 
in bulk or any article packed in such mate- 
rial, although by special arrangement which 
may be terminated or altered at any time, 
importation is allowed, in certain cases of 
disinfected sphagnum moss, used as pack- 
ing for plants and bulbs from the Nether- 
lands, and disinfected straw envelopes around 
wines from France. In each case, however, 
the approved form of certificate of disinfec- 
tion signed by an authorized officer of the 
Government concerned must be submitted to 
the Department of Agriculture at Dublin. 

To prevent the spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease, the Minister for Agriculture stated 
that it is essential that in all other cases 
prohibited packing material of this nature 
should not be used and that goods consigned 
to the Irish Republic from foreign countries 
should be packed in wood wool or other non- 
prohibited material. 

As certain consignments of goods from 
abroad in recent months have been found 
on examination to be packed with straw and 
other prohibited packing materials, the Min- 
ister has warned prospective shippers that in 
accordance with the provisions of the order 
future consignments so packed will be re- 
turned to the consignors. (‘‘Hay” in article 
3 of the order includes grass, moss, rushes, 
ferns, reeds, bracken, heather, alfalfa meal, 
and pieces of surface earth containing roots 


of any one or more of the following: Grass 
and other small plants. 


NEW QUOTA FOR INNER TUBES FOR BICYCLE 
AND TRICYCLE TIRES 


The Irish Government has authorized the 
importation from all countries of 35,000 
inner tubes for bicycle and tricycle tires qur. 
ing the period August 1, 1949, through Janu- 
ary 31, 1950. 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN Quota 
RESTRICTIONS CONTINUED 


The Irish Revenue Commissioners have 
continued for a further period of 6 months, 
ending December 31, 1949, the suspension of 
import quota restrictions on the following 
goods: (1) Superphosphates, ground minera] 
phosphates, and compound manures; (2) 
motorcycles, completely or substantially as. 
sembled; (3) perambulators and chassis, 
bodies, and body shells thereof; (4) marble 
chippings; (5) certain woven cotton and 
union piece goods. 


TRADE Pact WITH SWEDEN SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Ireland and 
Sweden was signed in Dublin on June 25, 
1949. The negotiations marked a further 
step in the Irish Government's effort to ex- 
pand the export outlets for Irish goods. The 
pact does not contain a termination date, 
nor does it contain a clearing agreement. 
Provision was made for consultation between 
the two Governments whenever either deems 
it necessary. 

The agreement is formulated for the pur- 
pose of promoting trade between the two 
countries. There was no exchange of com- 
modity-quota lists, other than suggested 
lists designating the vital commodities re- 
quired by both countries. Under these sug- 
gested lists, Swedish imports from Ireland 
would include gypsum products, certain 
classes of textiles, and other manufactured 
products, and Irish imports from Sweden 
would include chemicals, building materials, 
electrical apparatus, and industrial machines 
and equipment 


J a] yan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGE IN EXPORT PROCEDURE 


On July 18, 1949, SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers) announced in 
Japan a liberalization of export procedures 
on contracts valued at less than $50,000. 

In the future, standard forms will not be 
required for such contracts in which cash 
payment is made through letters of credit. 
Exports may be arranged for on forms of the 
choosing of the parties, by letter, or by 
cable. The seller will be required, however, 
to furnish the original signed letter or the 
cable and a summary of the essential terms 
of the contract when applying for an export 
license. Contracts under the new procedure 
still require the approval by the Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
and validation by SCAP, as in the past. 

The new procedure will restore normal 
commercial practices for the vast majority 
of export contracts, and it is expected that 
the filling of repeat orders and other trans- 
actions customarily handled by cable or mail 
will be greatly expedited by this new pro- 
cedure. 

The procedure is not available for con- 
tracts in excess of $50,000, for upen-account 
contracts or other contracts 6n any basis 
except cash payment through letters of credit. 
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Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OFFICIAL VALUATIONS OF IMPORT ITEMS 
INCREASED BY APPROXIMATELY 25 PER 
CENT 


By a Ministry of Finance Circular pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 27, 1949, 
and effective August 1, 1949, the Mexican 
Government raised the Official Valuations of 
almost all import items by approximately 25 
percent. This action was taken to adjust the 
valuations to the newly established official 
rate of exchange. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 4, 1949.) Additional infor- 
mation is available in the American Republics 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and in the Commerce Field Offices lo- 
cated in Boston, Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Houston, Memphis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, and Kansas City. 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import CATEGORY LISTS FOR GRANTING 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE ANNOUNCED 


Import category lists for granting foreign 
exchange have been drawn up by the Nica- 
raguan Exchange Control Commission, in 
accordance with provisions of the new Ex- 
change Control Law. (The lists are on file 
at the American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Washington, D.C.) The 
categories are classified as Preferential, First 
(essential), Second (semiessential), and 
Third (nonessential). Cordoba deposits 
against approved import permits are re- 
quired as follows, based on the c. i. f. value 
of the goods, plus customs duty and sur- 
charges: First category, 25 percent; Second, 
50 percent; and Third, 100 percent. Due to 
their length, the lists will not be published 
here, but information regarding the place- 
ment of specific items may be obtained from 
OIT, as in the case of rates of import duty. 

|For further details of the new Exchange 
Control Law and its regulations, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 2 and July 4, 
1949. | 


NEW PRODUCTION TAX ON CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES 
Nicaraguan Congressional Decree No. 127, 
enacted June 10, 1949, established a tax on 
the production of carbonated beverages. 
The rates by bottles are as follows: 


Tax rate 
Monthly production: (in cordobas) 
100,000 or more-_- . 0. 06 
10,000 up to 100,000___ . ‘ . 05 


Less than 10,000 a . No tax 


In order to increase the general revenues 
of the Government, Congressional Decree No. 
6 of May 31, 1948, had levied a tax of 1 
centavo on each bottle of carbonated bev- 
erage made in the country, even though it 
contained essences or extracts of foreign 
manufacture. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for July 10, 1948). Since this tax 
appeared excessive for the small producers, 
Congress passed decree No. 86 of September 
2, 1948, exempting plants which produced no 
more than 9,000 bottles monthly. The pres- 
ent law was enacted because of decreasing 
government revenues from other sources 
Owing to the generally unfavorable economic 
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Indian Handbook of 


Investment Information 


Loan copies of a “Handbook of 
Information Regarding Investment 
in India,” prepared by the Office of 
the Economic Adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of India, are available 
from all Regional Offices of the 
Department of Commerce and from 
the District Offices in Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Detroit, Hart- 
ford, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, and Rich- 
mond. 











situation, and because production in the car- 
bonated-beverage industry on the other hand 
had increased markedly. Decree No. 127 
abolished both decree No. 6 and decree No. 86. 

According to a reliable Government source, 
it is estimated that, according to 1948 produc- 
tion, the annual revenue from this new bever- 
age tax will be 1,528,083 cordobas ($305,617 
U. S. currency). 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BANK WILL BE SOLE IMPORTER OF EVAP- 
ORATED, CONDENSED, AND POWDERED 
MILK 


Effective July 10, 1949, the Agricultural, 
Livestock, and Industrial Bank of Panama 
will be the country’s sole importer of evap- 
orated, condensed, and powdered milk, ac- 
cording to information received from the 
United States Embassy at Panama City. This 
policy is contained in Presidential Decree 
No. 64 of June 30, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of July 10, 1949. The milk which is 
imported will be distributed among the pres- 
ent importers on a quota basis, using as the 
basis the amount brought into the country 
by each importer during the fourth quarter of 
1948 and the first quarter of 1949. For this 
service, the Bank is authorized to add 25 per- 
cent to the c. i. f. Panama price. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated July 22, 1949) 


The free-market rate of exchange contin- 
ued to move upward rapidly during the first 
2 weeks of July, reaching a new record peak 
on July 16, when transactions were reported 
at 22.50 soles per dollar for drafts and about 
22 soles for dollar exchange certificates. Al- 
though there has been a shrinkage in export, 
returns so far this year, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1948, emergency 
measures taken by the Government on July 
15 curtailing commercial bank credit, reduc- 
ing the period of validity of certificates from 
60 to 15 days, and requiring compulsory sale 
of certificates through the commercial banks 
had an immediate effect. Larger supplies of 
drafts and certificates soon appeared in the 
market, and buying rates fell to about 20 soles 
per dollar by July 21. Sterling exchange and 
sterling-exchange certificates followed the 


same trend, rising to about 72 and 66 soles per 
pound, respectively, then dropping to 69.80 
and 62 soles. 

Foreign-exchange receipts in the open mar- 
ket during June amounted to the equivalent 
of US$4,302,808 (US$1,864,239 in drafts and 
US$2,438,569 in certificates) as compared with 
the equivalent of US$6,569,989 in May. June 
sales in the open market were in proportion 
to the volume of receipts and aggregated only 
US$4,263,415 as against US$6,394,005 in May. 
In the official market, acquisitions totaled the 
equivalent of US$9,397,416, whereas sales 
amounted to only US$4,669,966, the reduced 
sales being principally in pounds sterling. 

Gross United States dollar-exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Reserve Bank of Peru 
rose from $18,224,309 as of May 31 to $19,- 
806,369 as of June 30, and its gross pound- 
sterling holdings, from  £2,225,729 to 
£3,755,986. However, the Bank’s dollar-ex- 
change position, after deducting outstanding 
dollar liabilities, was reported to amount to 
considerably less than the total gross dollar 
holdings, and the pound-sterling position 
was slightly less than the total amount 
held in that currency. 

The Ministry of Finance and Commerce 
was authorized by a Supreme Decree of June 
28, 1949, to engage the services of three 
United States experts in Economy and Fin- 
ance, Commerce and Customs Regulations, 
and Public Administration, respectively, to 
study the economy of Peru and to submit 
recommendations covering public finance, in- 
cluding taxes, customs procedures, and 
public administration. 

The sum of 3,928,221 soles (equivalent to 
US$604,342 at the official rate of exchange) 
was made available by the Peruvian Treasury 
to the Central Reserve Bank of Peru on 
June 15 for remittance to a New York bank 
to cover interest service, due July 1, on 
the new Peruvian Foreign Debt Bonds. 

Additional deletions from. the list of mer- 
chandise approved for import into Peru were 
specified in a Supreme Resolution of July 
20, 1949, which stated that domestic produc- 
tion of the items was adequate in quantity 
and quality to meet requirements. The 
newly excluded articles are sodium sulfide, 
rubber patches, and certain cotton textiles. 

A Supreme Decree of July 15, 1949, pro- 
vides that imports of dairy cattle may be 
eligible for official exchange and authorizes 
importation of up to 3,000 served dairy 
heifers under supervision of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. However, the decree requires 
that all contracts for these imports must call 
Jor payment in pounds sterling and are 
subject to prior Government approval. 

Until recent weeks, the production of 
metals in Peru appears in general to have 
been maintained at approximately the same 
rate as in 1948. At present, however, some 
of the larger producers of base metals are 
curtailing production, or are holding up ex- 
ports, especially those of zinc concentrates, 
in the hope that metal prices will rise. The 
current price of zinc leaves no profit for 
most zine producers in Peru. 

Harvesting of sugarcane was resumed in 
June, and an output of 475,000 metric tons 
of centrifugal sugar is predicted for the year. 
Despite increased acreage, the 1949 Peruvian 
cotton crop, which is about 50 percent har- 
vested, may not exceed the 1948 total of 
61,361 metric tons. Insect pests and plant 
disease are given as the causes for lower 
production. 


Exchange and Finance 


PERIOD OF VALIDITY OF EXCHANGE CERTIFI- 
CATES REDUCED TO 15 Days 


The Peruvian Superintendent of Banks an- 
nounced on July 18, 1949, that in accordance 
with authorization contained in a decree-law 
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of the Peruvian Government of July 15, the 
period of validity of exchange certificates 
henceforth shall be 15 days instead of 60 days 
as heretofore, according to a report of July 
19, 1949, from the United States Embassy in 
Lima. At the same time, the announcement 
directs that the full amount of exchange 
certificates is to be delivered by the Central 
Reserve Bank directly to commercial banks 
for distribution in the open market for the 
account of the respective exporters. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS GIVEN POWERS 
TO REGULATE COMMERCIAL BANK CREDIT 


In an effort to curtail expanded commercial 
bank credit and speculation in exchange 
certificates, a decree-law of the Peruvian 
Government of July 15, 1949, gives the 
Superintendent of Banks and the Ministry of 
Finance wide powers to regulate commercial 
bank credit, to enforce prompt delivery to the 
Central Reserve Bank of exchange arising 
from export transactions, and to reduce the 
opportunity for speculation in exchange 
certificates, according to a report of July 19 
from the United States Embassy in Lima. 

Subject only to the prior knowledge of the 
Central Reserve Bank, the Superintendent of 
Banks is specifically authorized to (a) reduce 
or increase commercial banks’ lending capaci- 
ties (formerly fixed at 20 percent of a bank’s 
combined capital and reserve funds); (b) 
establish a maximum limit to credits which 
a borrower may obtain in total from one or 
more commercial banks; (c) assign, in terms 
of a percentage of the borrower’s paid-in 
capital, a limitation to credits which com- 
mercial banks may grant; and (d) issue other 
rules deemed necessary to avoid the granting 
of credits to be used for the purchase of for- 
eign exchange, or when such credits are 
guaranteed by firms abroad. 

Henceforth, the issuance of export licenses 
by the Ministry of Finance is to be made 
contingent upon proof of prior establishment 
in a local commercial bank of an irrevocable 
letter of credit or of delivery to such bank 
of bills for collection. The corresponding 
shipping documents must also be delivered to 
a local bank within 5 days after export of 
the merchandise and commercial banks in- 
tervening in these operations are required 
to forward to the Central Reserve Bank all 
proceeds of foreign-exchange collections as 
soon as received. In special instances the 
Ministry of Finance may authorize a differ- 
ent procedure in which case delivery to the 
Central Reserve Bank of the corresponding 
foreign exchange must be guaranteed by a 
local commercial bank. This measure is in- 
tended to remove the opportunity for non- 
delivery henceforth to the Central Reserve 
Bank of foreign exchange proceeds arising 
from exports. 

The decree-law further provides that, so 
long as there exists a discrepancy between 
supply and demand in the market for ex- 
change certificates, the Superintendent of 
Banks may (a) change the period of validity 
of exchange certificates; (b) require that ex- 
change certificates, in total or in part, be 
delivered by the Central Reserve Bank direct 
to the commercial banks instead of to the 
exporters as heretofore; (c) issue regulations 
to insure utilization of exchange certificates 
for the purposes legally authorized; and (d) 
issue any other regulations considered neces- 
sary to stabilize the market for exchange 
certificates. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
ADDITIONAL DELETIONS MADE TO BASIC 
List OF IMPORTABLE ARTICLES 


A Supreme Resolution of the Peruvian 
Government of July 20, 1949, published in the 
local press July 21 and effective July 20, 
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Polish Government Enters 
Scientific Research Field 


A Chief Institute for Technical 
Physics has been set up in Warsaw, 
on the order of the Minister of 
Heavy Industry, published in 
Monitor Polski on June 25, 1949. 
The Institute will carry out scien- 
tific research work in the field of 
technical physics, with the stated 
object of developing industrial 
production. 











lists the following additional deletions from 
the schedule of items approved for importa- 
tion, according to an airgram of July 21 from 
the United States Embassy in Lima (import 
tariff numbers are shown in parentheses) : 
Sodium sulfide (551); rubber patches, 
gummed or not, for repairing tires and inner 
tubes (1118); and various cotton fabrics 
(1575, 1576, 1577, 1580, 1581, 1582, 1585, 1586, 
and 1587). Clearance of merchandise corre- 
sponding to the above deleted items now in 
customs or shipped up to and including July 
20, 1949, will be permitted. 

The preamble of the decree states that it 
is necessary to exclude from the basic list of 
importable merchandise articles similar to 
those produced by national industry in suf- 
ficient quality and quantity to meet the needs 
of the country; at the same time foreign ex- 
change will be conserved by the restriction. 

[Additional information concerning these 
new deletions may be obtained either from 
the American Republics Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Field Offices of the Department. FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of January 17, February 
14, March 14, and June 20, 1949, carried previ- 
ous announcements of basic list of importable 
articles and for subsequent additions and 
deletions from basic list. ] 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING JUNE 


Poland’s foreign-trade commitments were 
considerably expanded during June 1949 
through trade agreements with Switzerland, 
Italy, Egypt, and Czechoslovakia. In ex- 
change for coal, timber, agricultural, chemi- 
cal and some manufactured products, Poland 
will obtain capital equipment, precision in- 
struments, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
transport equipment and raw materials such 
as raw cotton, ores, and rolled-metal goods. 
These exchanges will amount to more than 
$100,000,000. 

Poland also participated in two Soviet- 
sponsored trilateral agreements signed in 
Moscow on June 29. These are agreements 
between Finland-U. 8S. S. R-Poland, and 
Finland-U. S. S. R.-Czechoslovakia and pro- 
vide for exchanges among the four countries 
valued at 228,000,000 rubles and involving 
prefabricated housing, fats, cereals, sugar, 
machinery, coal, and other goods. 

Compensation for nationalized properties 
was settled in a separate agreement with 
Switzerland. Compensation negotiations 
also are under way, or are shortly to be re- 
sumed, with Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Italy, and France. 

Polish Government spokesmen recently an- 
nounced, at a press conference, Poland’s will- 


ingness to discuss again with the Uni 
States compensation for nationalization 
of American properties. Settlements with 
Western European countries have been based 
on the increased exchange made available 
through increased exports by Poland. 

The 2 years which have elapsed since the 
establishment of the Council for Polish. 
Czechoslovak Economic Collaboration haye 
witnessed a considerable increase in e¢o. 
nomic and commercial relations between the 
two countries, according to the Polish press, 
This is particularly evident in the increase 
in foreign trade—one of the most important 
functions of the Council. Poland's share in 
Czechoslovak trade has risen, for example, 
from 2.6 percent to 5.4 percent of imports 
and from 2.7 percent to 7 percent of exports 
in the periods 1937 and 1948. 

There also has been increased use of Polish 
transit facilities. Since the establishment 
of the Council, the turn-over of Czechoslovak 
goods in Polish ports has increased by 94 
percent. 

New electric-generator works which will 
supply Poland and Czechoslovakia with elec. 
tric current are under construction now, 

The railroad bridge crossing the Vistula 
and connecting Warsaw with the suburb of 
Praga was opened in June, thereby saving 
considerable passenger time and simplifying 
freight deliveries into and out of Warsaw. 


Republic of Korea 


Economic Conditions 


MIDYEAR SITUATION, 1949 


The realization of Korea’s 1949 rice. 
production goal of slightly more than 
2,500,000 metric tons of brown rice was 
seriously threatened by severe drought in 
Kyonggi and adjoining provinces during 
June. Rainfall during that month in the 
western half of southern Korea was only one- 
third of the average for the past 40 years, and 
although the rainy season traditionally be- 
gins in early July, very little or no rain fell 
within the Seoul region during the first 8 
days of July. This June-July drought has 
prevented the transplanting of rice seedlings 
from seedbeds to rice paddies on 550,000 
acres not having controlled irrigation. 

The harvest of 1949 summer grains—barley, 
wheat, and rye—was practically completed, 
without loss, by July 10. Preliminary crop 
reports indicate that the 1949 yield will 
amount to approximately 800,000 metric tons 
of rough grain, or about 655,000 tons of 
polished grain, 20 percent above the 1948 
harvest. 

Government ration rolls at the end of June 
numbered slightly more than 3,000,000; gov- 
ernment food stocks of the same date 
totaled 86,000 metric tons of rice and 18,500 
metric tons of other cereals. To conserve 
existing stocks of food, the ration for Seoul 
was reduced in June from 2.5 hop (350 
grams) to 1.5 hop (210 grams) per rationee. 
This development, coinciding with the 
drought, put heavy pressure on the open- 
market price of rice in Seoul. On May 31, 
the open-market price for rice in Seoul was 
W880 (won) per small mal (W53 per pound), 
but on July 10 it had reached W1,400 (W85 
per pound). Although the price increase of 
rice was less steep in other parts of southern 
Korea, the price rose on the average about 
20 percent in the Provinces during the same 
period. Prices on summer grains, however, 
remained generally steady or even declined 
in some areas. 

On June 22 the Korean Government pro- 
mulgated the Land Reform Law, which will 
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give about 1,000,000 tenant and part-tenant 
farmers the opportunity to purchase, on very 


reasonable terms, land which they till. 


INDUSTRY 
Industrial output in southern Korea dur- 


ing May reached a level considerably above 
that of 1948. Although complete June-pro- 


duction statistics are not yet available, re- 
ports to date indicate the over-all June out- 
put as slightly below the May level. The 
accompanying table, which gives the trend 
of production for representative commodities, 
shows that the over-all factory production 
in May averaged 165 percent of the average 
output during 1948. 


Trend of Industrial Production in Republic of Korea 




















| Monthly production Index May 
‘A di production 
Commodity | aren (1948 monthly 
| 1948 average | .220--Apr. av 1¢ averages 
| 1948 average | 1949 average May 1949 | average=100) 
A ae lities ! - / 165 
Average index ali c x oil ; --|-- -- . 2 
Cotton sheeting? million meters... 2.1 3.1 5.2 247 
Cotton yarn metric tons. . 493 744 1,177 238 
Machine-made paper .. = 270 | 453 631 233 
Flour 3..... do_._.} 1, 734 2, 582 655 38 
Noodles. - - do....| 228 234 426 187 
Nails. .- do a= 141 210 212 150 
Common brick do....| 3, 290 4, 750 9, 000 270 
Cement...-- do 1, 446 2, 716 (*) (4) 
Pottery thous. pieces-.| 62 2, 259 1, 422 227 
Rubber products: ; 
Rice rollers -- Pairs... 4, 293 3, 965 1,173 27 
Bicycle tires G0.... 9, 242 7,175 18, 787 203 
Truck tires each... 828 1, 345 2, 200 266 
Rubber shoes ..-thous. pairs. _| 1, 890 1, 303 1, 594 84 
Cut tobacco metric tons 493.8 527.2 540.0 109 
1 In computing over-all index several other types of manufacture are considered as well as the types listed. 
2 Includes only production of 13 major plants, 
3 Processing of flour declined sharply in May because of shortage of wheat for processing. 
4 The only cement plant in southern Korea was closed down in May for the purpose of relining kilns. 


Having inherited the ownership of about 
90 percent of Korean industry as a result 
of the transfer of former Japanese-owned 
public and private property, the Korean Gov- 
ernment is now faced with the question of 
deciding which plants should be sold to 
private interests, and how to reorganize the 
management of retained industries in order 
to increase production, reduce bureaucratic 
obstructions, and provide adequate sound 
financing for the future. The National As- 
sembly is scheduled to consider the disposi- 
tion of formerly Japanese-owned property 
during July. 


MINERAL AND ELECTRIC-POWER PRODUCTION 


Coal production in May totaled 97,446 
metric tons, as compared with an average of 
72,285 metric tons per month in 1948 and 
a postwar high of 110,680 metric tons in April 
1949. (Note: For the first time these sta- 
tistics include the production of privately 
financed anthracite mines as well as all Gov- 
ernment-financed mines.) Government- 
owned anthracite and lignite mines produced 
103,000 metric tons in June with the output 
of the Samchok mines reaching 50,207 metric 
tons, the highest monthly production in the 
postwar period. Although present coal pro- 
duction is 45 percent above the 1948 monthly 
average, it is substantially less than planned, 
especially at the mines which supply the 
Yongwol power plant. 

The Korean Government is emphasizing 
the production of peat as a substitute for 
fuel wood, and in May an all-time record- 
high production of 37,030 metric tons was 
reached for southern Korea. 

Monthly production of tungsten in May 
reached a postwar high of 135.6 metric tons 
of concentrates (65 percent WO,). It is an- 
ticipated that when milling machinery, 
which has been recommended for the Sand- 
dong tungsten mine is purchased and in- 
stalled, Korean monthly output will exceed 
200 metric tons. 

May production of electrolytic copper was 
43 metric tons, of amorphous graphite 3,208 
metric tons, and of crystalline graphite 93.4 
tons. May production of lead and zine con- 
centrates and of gold and silver, however, was 
lower than the monthly averages for 1948. 

Power production, which in June declined 
to 77,100 kilowatts, from 78,500 kilowatts in 
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May, was about 5 percent below the average 
monthly production of the three preceding 
months (March-—May). This decline was at- 
tributed primarily to the shortage of water 
for hydroelectric plants, with one plant inop- 
erative because of the shortage. 


FINANCE 


Currency circulation, which contracted in 
the first few months of 1949 and then in- 
creased, continued to expand through June, 
with heavy Government deficit-spending ac- 
celerating this trend. The currency issue on 
June 30 was W40,800,000,000, W2,200,000,000 
above that of May 31. 

Preliminary figures show Government reve- 
nues for the first quarter of the fiscal year 
(April-June) as W9,000,000,000 and expendi- 
tures as W19,000,000,000, making a deficit of 
W10,000,000,000. The magnitude of this first- 
quarter deficit is disquieting when related to 
the projected deficit for the entire fiscal year 
(April 1, 1949—March 31, 1950) of W27,500,000,- 
000 and to April—June collections from the 
sale of American-financed aid supplies. 

Although steady improvement has been 
made in recent months by the Government 
in collections for American-financed aid sup- 
plies, total collections for the quarter April— 
June 1949 were W9,400,000,000, less than the 
Government deficit for the same period. As 
of June 30, ECA notifications requesting that 
the Korean Government make deposits for aid 
goods delivered since December 15, 1948, 
totaled W34,800,000,000, whereas actual de- 
posits of the Korean Government were 
W81,200,000,000. As of the same date, Civilian 
Supply Accounts receivable, as revised, to- 
taled W27,000,000,000, most of which is for 
aid supplies distributed in 1946, 1947, and 
1948. 

Government foreign-exchange transactions 
in June included receipts $38,815 and ex- 
penditures $255,365, reducing the _ total 
United States dollar holdings to $26,064,278 
at the end of June (compared with $26,281,- 
000 at end of May). The Korean Foreign 
Exchange Bank commercial transactions dur- 
ing June included purchases US$133,473 and 
sales US$50,052, increasing the balance avail- 
able for purchases by authorized traders from 
$208,000 on May 31 to $291,851 on June 30. 
On June 13, a Presidential proclamation 
established a dual rate of exchange for the 


Korean won providing a rate of 450 won to 1 
United States dollar for government transac- 
tions and a “market” rate of 900/950 to 1 
United States dollar for all other legal trans- 
actions. The change in the Korean Foreign 
Exchange Bank “market” selling rate of won 
from 450 to 900 per United States dollar 
sharply increased conversion of dollars for 
won, and raised black-market quotations for 
gold, United States greenbacks, and military 
payment certificates. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Government-level imports into the Repub- 
lic of Korea for the month of May are reported 
as $34,419,000, whereas government-level 
exports during May totaled $2,283,000. Ex- 
ports valued at $2,175,482 went to Japan, 
including laver, anchovies, shrimp, fluorite, 
and graphite. Pyrites valued at $93,330 were 
shipped to the United States and zinc ore 
valued at $14,256 to Europe. Government ex- 
ports during June, which are reported as 
$203,834, include 50 metric tons of tungsten 
ore (valued at $53,625) to the United States, 
and 2,202 metric tons fluorite (valued at 
$83,709) and 1,900 metric tons of graphite 
(valued at $66,500) to Japan. 

The Korean Customs Bureau valued private 
trade imrcorts during May at W1,613,000,000 
and exports at W888,000,000. Owing to the 
Customs Bureau’s practice of reporting won 
value of this trade on the basis of local open- 
market prices, however, exports are under- 
valued and imports are overvalued in terms 
of world-market prices. Major private im- 
ports were cotton yarn and thread, newsprint, 
raw rubber, and caustic soda, whereas major 
private exports were marine products and 
ginseng. 

Customs Bureau private trade import and 
export data are not yet available for June. 
Import permits for June, however, numbered 
179 valued at W610,000,000, and export per- 
mits 66 valued at W810,000,000. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 
(Dated July 18, 1949) 


With preliminary trade returns for the 
first half of 1949 indicating a probable deficit 
in Philippine visible trade of approximately 
500,000,000 pesos for the third successive 
year, the President in late June issued an 
Executive Order extending the scope of im- 
port controls in an effort to reduce the im- 
balance. Through operation of the more 
stringent controls, it is expected that savings 
of dollar exchange for the second half of the 
year may be double that which would have 
been realized under the former schedule 
alone. Changes in regulations became effec- 
tive August 1, except for textiles from the 
United States, for which the date was ex- 
tended to August 31 to relieve hardship situa- 
tions. (Full details regarding revised regu- 
lations appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of August 1, 1949.) 

It is anticipated that in the coming 
months public construction financed under 
provisions of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946 will be stepped up considerably to 
assure completion before June 30, 1950. 
Otherwise, unused funds would revert to the 
United States Treasury. By June 30, 1949, 
the War Damage Commission—created by the 
Act—had paid out to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment for public construction a total of 
65,600,000 pesos and had approved 1,800 pub- 
lic projects. (1 peso=US$0.50.) The Gov 
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ernment, however, had started work on only 
50 percent of the approved projects, and had 
completed only 90. 

The Government’s National Economic 
Council recently approved the appropriation 
of 16,000,000 pesos for a shipyard on Bataan 
Peninsula which will be equipped to con- 
struct and repair small vessels, and will also 
include a steel mill with a capacity of 50 tons 
of iron bars per day. Construction will be 
started by the National Development Co. 
(NDC) as soon as funds become available. 
Other enterprises contemplated by the NDC 
include the following: Two fertilizer plants; 
plants for the manufacture of pulp, paper, 
paper bags, and newsprint; a textile mill in 
Ilocos; and the National Machinery Cor- 
poration’s project for repair of machines and 
manufacture of pumps, tractors, and agri- 
cultural tools. The net value of all Govern- 
ment-owned enterprises as of December 31, 
1948, was Officially estimated at 355,000,000 
pesos, compared with 120,000,000 pesos in 
1946. Of the entities offered for sale or pri- 
vate management, only one, the nail plant, 
has been disposed of thus far. (For details 
regarding the Government’s announcement 
to dispose of certain enterprises, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 25, 1949.) 

In view of the failure of the Philippine 
Congress to pass at its last session an Ap- 
propriations Act and other “money bills,” 
the President has issued orders authorizing 
Government expenditures of 291,600,000 pesos 
during the fiscal year 1950. Distribution of 
the total amount is as follows: Expenditures 
as authorized by the previous Appropriation 
Act, 232,300,000 pesos; expenditures for the 
national election, 6,000,000 pesos; certain ex- 
penditures, mainly for education, not re- 
quested in the budget for fiscal year 1949 
but authorized by Congress in special legis- 
lation, 52,400,000 pesos; and expenditures 
formerly financed by the United States under 
terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946 for public health and weather serv- 
ices and air navigation aids, 875,000 pesos. 
The full extent of outlays in fiscal year 1950, 
however, will be largely governed by income. 
Since Government cash balances are low, 
the magnitude of any deficit will depend to 
a great extent on borrowings from the Central 
Bank. 

The first sale of Treasury bills in the his- 
tory of the Philippines took place on July 
11, when biils valued at 1,000,000 pesos and 
to mature in 1 year were offered at 114 per- 
cent. Proceeds of the sale will be used to 
meet preliminary expenses of the develop- 
ment of the Capital City. 

Air-transport agreements were signed by 
the Philippines with Italy on July 1 and with 
Pakistan on July 16. A similar agreement 
with Australia has been deferred temporarily 
because of the illness of one of the Australian 
negotiators. 

Shipments of copra during the first 6 
months of 1949 amounted to 239,652 long 
tons, compared with 358,732 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1948 and the all-time 
record of 464,906 long tons for the first half 
of 1947. With the price of coconut oil in 
poor competitive position compared with 
that of other fats and oils, the volume of 
export for both copra and coconut oil has 
been affected considerably. Shipments may 
increase, however, should prices “come into 
line.” 

Production of abaci, hand-stripped and 
decorticated, totaled 286,105 bales for the 
period January—June, inclusive. In the first 
6 months of 1948, output amounted to 
365,818 bales. (1=—278.3 pounds.) Total 
production for 1949 is forecast at approxi- 
mately 600,000 bales, roughly the same as in 
1948. The price of J—1 grade abac4 has fallen 
from the 1949 high of 68 pesos per picul in 
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January to the current quotation of 51.5 
pesos. (1 picul=139 pounds.) 

Rice supplies remain generally adequate, 
owing primarily to heavy arrivals of imports. 
The exception is premium grades of domestic 
rice which are fast disappearing from mar- 
kets. Middle and lower grades of rice can 
be purchased at near the Government ceil- 
ing price of 1.30 pesos per ganta. Some 
grades of imported rice are being sold by 
the National Rice and Corn Corporation at 
1.05 pesos per ganta as a means of keeping 
prices down and preventing speculation. 
(1 ganta=5 pounds.) 

Growth of the 1949-50 rice crop has been 
retarded by severe droughts in the rice belt 
of Central Luzon and by heavy infestations 
of cutworms in 22 Provinces. Rains in June 
and July provided some much-needed mois- 
ture, and it was hoped that the 900,000 pesos 
released by the Government to combat 
worms would alleviate the situation further. 

A rice-irrigation project in Rizal Province 
covering some 430 hectares of land has 
proved highly successful, according to re- 
ports. (1 hectare=2.47 acres.) The experi- 
ment conducted in municipalities located on 
Laguna de Bay, a large fresh water lake, 
utilized nine irrigation pumps, six installed 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry and three 
by a farmer. Yields were reported to have 
been several times higher than the nation- 
wide average. Because of the success of this 
venture, the President has asked members 
of his Cabinet to make plans for irrigating 
other areas by the same method. 


. 
Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


CERTAIN BLOCKED PESETAS AVAILABLE 
FOR TOURIST EXPENSES 


The Spanish Foreign Exchange Institute 
has announced that henceforth special per- 
mission from the Institute will not be neces- 
sary for owners of certain blocked peseta 
accounts to utilize such accounts to cover 
expenses for their sojourn as tourists in 
Spain, according to a report of July 21, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at Madrid 

The accounts in question are those blocked 
in 1937 by decree No. 313, which until now, 
could only be utilized with the special au- 
thorization of the Institute. Drawings 
against such accounts are permitted up to 
a maximum of 3,500 pesetas a week, for a 
total sum of 30,000 pesetas. If the owner is 
accompanied by his family, drawings may 
be made at the rate of 6,000 pesetas a week, 
but with the same over-all limit of 30,000 
pesetas. The utilization of larger amounts 
still requires the special approval of the 
Institute. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES 
ANNOUNCED 


By orders of July 1, 3, and 10, 1949, the 
Spanish Government has fixed special ex- 
change rates for various additional export 
products, according to reports of July 5 and 
11 from the American Embassy at Madrid 

The products affected and the rate of ex- 
change applicable to each in pesetas to the 
dollar, are as follows: Ultramarine blue, bi- 
cycles, cutlery, firearms, hardware and hand 
tools, machinery, sewing machines, scales, 
household appliances, special metal manu- 
factures, special tools, 19.71; bananas and 
olives stuffed with anchovies, in cans, 17.52; 
olives stuffed with anchovies, in jars, 18.61; 
fresh tomatoes from the Canary Islands, 


15.33; baryte, 16.42; embroidered linen, 21 9. 
felt and felt manufactures, including hats 
20.80; and red oxide of iron, 15.33. ‘ 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT Whity 
U. K. CONCLUDED 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Spain and the United Kingdom was cop. 
cluded June 28, 1949, according to a report 
of July 5, from the United States Embassy 
at Madrid. 

Although the text of the agreement has not 
been published, it is reported that Spain wiy 
export to the United Kingdom foodstuffs, in. 
cluding oranges, tomatoes, sherry wine, nuts, 
dried fruit, bananas, fruit juices, and raw 
materials including iron ore, potash, cork, 
pyrites, mercury, raw hides, and skins. The 
United Kingdom will also grant import faci}. 
ities for limited quantities of a further range 
of Spanish raw materials and manufactured 
goods. 

Spain expects to import from the Uniteg 
Kingdom various products including coal, 
nitrogenous fertilizers, creosote, electrica] 
machinery, machinery for textile and mining 
industries, machine tools, railway material, 
and petroleum products. Spain expects also 
to purchase, insofar as its sterling resources 
permit, other products, including special 
steels, cinematographic and radio equipment, 
scientific instruments, photographic mate. 
rials, chemicals, pharmaceutical products, 
dyestuffs, plastics, and motor vehicles. 

This agreement is designed to regulate 
trade between the two countries during the 
year ending June 30, 1950. It is however, 
subject to review at the end of a 6-month 
period to make such adjustments as may 
appear desirable in the light of actual devel- 
opments in trade and payments. 


a 
Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL SUPPLEMENTARY TO CURRENT 
PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH TURKEY 
SIGNED 


A supplementary protocal modifying the 
current Payments Agreement between Swe- 
den and Turkey was signed at Ankara on 
May 15, 1949, according to a dispatch of July 
6 from the United States Embassy at Stock- 
holm. 

Both the payments agreement and the 
current trade agreement cover the period 
June 14, 1949-June 15, 1950. 

Under the supplementary protocol, pay- 
ments covering the exchange of commodities 
between Sweden and Turkey will hencefor- 
ward be effected through two accounts, “A- 
1949” and “B,” to be carried at the Swedish 
Riksbank in the name of the Turkish Cen- 
tral Bank, instead of the previous single ac- 
count (in Swedish crowns). “Account A- 
1949” is to be used for mutual payments for 
the so-called “A’’ commodities; i.e., those 
which are of primary importance to the econ- 
omy of the two countries and which are in- 
cluded in a special list. Payments for all 
the other commodity deliveries are to be 
made through “Account B.” 

It has been agreed concerning “Account 
A-1949,"" that the Turkish Central Bank is 
to refrain from demanding conversion of & 
credit balance in its favor below $4,000,000 
and that any Turkish credit balance on “Ac- 
count B” is not to be convertible either into 
gold or into foreign exchange. 





Production of phosphate rock in Algeria 
in 1948 totaled 670,591 metric tons, com- 
pared with 706,878 metric tons in 1947. 
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Switzerland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
BERN 


(Dated July 14, 1949) 


Orders on hand in most branches of Swiss 
industry took a downward turn during the 
month of June, and there was an increased 
tendency on the part of customers to request 
delayed delivery dates for orders already 
placed. Such labor statistics as it has been 
possible to obtain reveal, however, very 
slightly decreased industrial activity, al- 
though certain sectors of production 
(notably the textile and leather industries) 
have been harder hit in this respect than 
others. Wholesalers and retailers are re- 
ported to be overstocked, and summer sales 
are being held earlier than usual this year. 

Switzerland faces a more serious problem 
where foreign trade is concerned. This is 
not as yet reflected in export statistics, which 
are running roughly parallel to those of the 
two preceding years, but rather in the in- 
creasing difficulty with which satisfactory 
trade agreements are reached. Switzerland 
has pursued a liberal trade policy since the 
war, but increasingly frequent warnings are 
being issued that it will be impossible to 
uphold this principle indefinitely if certain 
of its trade partners persist in qualifying 
Swiss products as “nonessential.” The Swiss 
Delegate to the European Economic Con- 
ference in Geneva declared that although 
Switzerland is looking forward to a return 
of multilateralism, the Swiss must also think 
of their own interests, and it is expected that 
a stiffer attitude will be taken at future eco- 
nomic negotiations. Limitation of imports, 
restrictions as to the origin of merchandise, 
and a revised customs tariff are the most fre- 
quently mentioned measures which the Gov- 
ernment may feel obliged to adopt 

Foreign trade in June was characterized 
by an extremely low adverse balance (15,900,- 
000 francs), imports having amounted to 
303,500,000 and exports to 287,600,000 francs. 
The negative trade balance for the first 6 
months of the year amounted to only one- 
fourth that of the comparable period in 
1948; exports paid for 83.4 percent of imports 
during the first half of 1949, whereas they 
paid for only 56.7 percent during the period 
January-June 1948. June imports were 
marked by the usual seasonal increase in 
deliveries of cereals and coal. The United 
States remained Switzerland’s most impor- 
tant trade partner. The import-price index 
at 229 (1938=100) was 6 points below the 
May figure, whereas the export index was 
249, or 2 points over that registered in May. 

Trade agreements were concluded with 
France and Poland. The quota lists ap- 
pended to the Swiss—U. S. S. R. trade agree- 
ment were extended to the end of the year, 
and agreement was reached with Great 
Britain on financial transfers. 

During the month, gold holdings of the 
Swiss National Bank fell fractionally from 
the all-time high of 6,000,000,000 francs 
during May. Foreign-exchange holdings, 
however, increased during the later month by 
51,300,000 francs. The marked contraction 
of Switzerland's adverse trade balance is one 
of the factors contributing to the steadily 
mounting reserves of the Bank. It is ex- 
pected that the Government will be obliged 
to extend existing emergency legislation 
before the end of 1949 in order to avoid the 
return of free convertibility of bank notes 
into gold, as prescribed in the Constitution 
except in times of emergency. On May 22, 
& proposal for the revision of the constitu- 
tion concerning this clause was submitted 
to popular vote, but was rejected. 


August 15, 1949 





World Bank Sends Mission 
to Yugoslavia 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, at 
the invitation of the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment, is sending a mission to 
Yugoslavia. The mission will 
study the country’s economy in 
relation to the loan application 
made by the Yugoslav Government 
to the Bank and will examine the 
projects submitted for financing. 
It was planned that the mission 
should leave Washington the sec- 
ond week in August, with its inves- 
tigations to take several weeks. 

The mission consists of A. S. G. 
Hoar, Assistant Loan Director, 
who heads the mission; S. R. Cope, 
Loan Officer; and Martin M. 
Rosen, E. Harrison Clark, and 
Samuel Lipkowitz, economists on 
the staff of the Bank. Two or three 
technical consultants are accom- 
panying the mission. 

The Yugoslav Government has 
recently submitted to the Bank 
plans covering agricultural mech- 
anization, irrigation and drainage, 
development of mining and metal- 
lurgy, rehabilitation of the trans- 
portation system, improvements in 
forestry, and the expansion of ca- 
pacity in existing industries and 
the establishment of new ones. 











The labor market evidenced a slightly im- 
proved condition in June with 3,879 unem- 
ployed persons having registered with Fed- 
eral employment agencies as of June 30 com- 
pared with 4,706 at the end of May. 

June was one of the driest months ever 
recorded in the country, and although most 
crops had recovered from an exceptionally 
cold and rainy May, it is now feared that a 
continuation of the dry weather may seri- 
ously affect them. The number of livestock 
continued to increase, also the production of 
milk and cheese. Prices for live and dressed 
hogs have been reduced considerably as a 
result of substantial supply. 

The wholesale-price index for June was 
205.2 (August 1939=—100), a slight decrease 
from the preceding month. The cost-of-liv- 
ing index continued its gradual rise during 
June. This figure, 161.8, was 0.2 percent 
higher than that of May, the increase being 
attributed primarily to the higher price of 
new-crop potatoes. The May cost-of-living 
index had risen above that of the preceding 
month because of an increase in the rent 
index following the completion of many new 
dwellings which operate under a higher rent 
ceiling. 


Thailand 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JUNE 1949 


During the month of June the Premier 
announced a new Cabinet in which a num- 
ber of former members were retained. Un- 


certainty over the new Government's fiscal 
policy, however, and seasonal declines ad- 
versely affected Thailand’s foreign trade. 
Other factors which depressed the economy 
were: Fluctuating rubber prices, the new 
tin-ore purchasing policy of the United 
States,t and termination of ECA purchases 
of rice for China. The unfavorable exchange 
position of the dollar vis-a-vis the pound on 
the open money market continued to chan- 
nel imports from dollar to sterling areas, 
while falling exports to the United States 
further decreased the supply of dollars. On 
June 15, Thai exporters of cement were au- 
thorized to retain foreign-exchange earnings, 
and the restrictions on countries of destina- 
tion were lifted. Previously, cement export- 
ers were required to exchange all foreign- 
currency proceeds for baht at the official rate. 
Some labor unrest was reported, but the po- 
litical situation was described as rather more 
stable toward the end of the month. 


FOREIGN TRADE DECLINES 


Both imports and exports declined during 
June. Tin-ore shipments to the United 
States amounted to only 46 long tons, the 
lowest level in 1949. Shipments in April and 
May amounted to 870 and 329 long tons, re- 
spectively. This decline and the correspond- 
ing increase in exports to Malaya were at- 
tributed to the new Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation price policy which is proving 
unattractive to the tin-ore exporter. Cumu- 
lative totals of tin-ore shipments from Thai- 
land to the United States for the first half 
of 1949 amounted to 2,208.4 metric tons 
valued at $3,203,274. 

Rice exports in June were the lowest of 
any month in 1949, totaling 81,458 metric 
tons of milled rice with a percentage dis- 
tribution of: India 18.8 percent, Hong Kong 
8 percent, Malaya 30 percent, Ceylon 11.2 
percent, Republic of the Philippines 11.3 per- 
cent, United Kingdom 2.9 percent, Japan 9.5 
percent. 

Although low water in the canals slowed 
the movement of paddy and rice to Bangkok 
to a rate of about 50,000 tons monthly, ample 
stocks for export were at the port. Chiefly 
responsible for the decline were such factors 
as the lighter demand resulting from exclu- 
sion of China as a market and overshipment 
of some claimants on the first half-year al- 
locations. Prices of C-grade rice, which is 
free of allocation, are reported dropping in 
Asian markets and may cause an accumula- 
tion in Bangkok. This grade is semiperish- 
able, inasmuch as it becomes infested 
quickly. C-grade rice represented only 6.75 
percent of the total and was taken by Malaya 
(3,500 tons), and the United Kingdom (1,500 
tons). 

Secondary exports to the United States in- 
dicate an upward trend, but exports of Thai- 
produced commodities declined sharply, reg- 
istering a total of $514,789. Reexports of 
precious and semiprecious stones valued at 
$482,318, originating in the Union of South 
Africa and the Netherlands, accounted for 
nearly one-half of Thailand’s declared ex- 
ports to the United States during June. 

The Thai Purchasing Commission com- 
pleted screening of more than 100 bids cov- 
ering Thailand’s requirements for railway 
equipment and bridge steel. A total of 16 
major companies submitted bids on rolling 
stock, but it appeared that no major contract 
would be let for several weeks. Some observ- 
ers were of the opinion that equipment might 
not be purchased before submission of the 


(Continued on p. 44) 


1 Previously, purchases had been made on 
basis of spot prices; henceforth prices will be 
determined by prices of tin metal prevailing 
in the United States during the week follow- 
ing delivery of ores. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


RuNWay COMPLETED, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The newly constructed concrete runway of 
the Manila International Airport at Nichols 
Field was scheduled for inauguration on 
July 4. The runway cost 5,250,000 pesos and 
is considered the largest in the Far East, ac- 
cording to the Philippine press. (One peso= 
$0.50 United States currency.) 


PLANES OWNED BY TURKISH AIR LINES 


The Turkish Air Lines (Turkiye Devlet 
Hava Yollari) is reported to own a total of 
46 airplanes. Of these, 33 are Douglas DC-3’s, 
7 are de Haviland Dominies, 5 are JU-—52’s, 
and 1 is an Aerovan. The 5 JU-52’s have 
been out of service for the past 214 years and 
it is not believed they will be put back into 
service. Of the DC-3’s, approximately 17 are 
in operational condition. 

The Turkish Air League (Turk Hava Ku- 
rum), a private organization supported by 
public subscription, operates a training divi- 
sion, an aircraft frame factory, and an air- 
craft engine factory. 


POWER UNIT FOR BRABAZON I APPROVED, 
U. K. 


A coupled Centaurus power unit designed 
for the Brabazon I commercial transport has 
been approved by the Air Registration Board, 
according to the British press. This is the 
first such engine installation to receive a 
certificate. 

The Brabazon is to be powered by four of 
these twin units, developing a total of 20,000 
horsepower, and will be the first British air- 
craft to use the “buried” engine installation. 

Tests completed by the unit, which was 
mounted on a 21-foot-wide reproduction of 
the Brabazon wing, comprised 150 hours run- 
ning time, 80 at maximum continuous power, 
10 at take-off power, 20 at maximum weak 
mixture power, and 40 at various cruising 
powers. These tests concluded 1,200 hours 
of development running which was first be- 
gun in 1946. 

Brabazon taxiing tests scheduled to take 
place in June this year were delayed but were 
expected to begin in July. 


AtR CARGO SERVICE BETWEEN VENEZUELA 
AND COLOMBIA 


AFRYPESCA (Aviacién, Refrigeracién y 
Pesca) will make three flights weekly using 
DC-3-c planes to extend its air cargo service 
to Venezuela for the specific purpose of 
transporting fresh beef originating in the 
Department of Magdalena, Colombia, to the 
international airport at Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela. The resolution authorizing the flights 
is valid for 3 months beginning June 15 and 
is subject to renewal or suspension without 
recourse; it was dated June 15 and published 
in the Gaceta Oficial (No. 22,946) of June 16. 

While operating in Venezuela, the organi- 
zation is to operate under the provisions of 
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the Civil Aviation Law of Venezuela and its 
regulations and is not to be entitled to 
make diplomatic representations in con- 
nection with questions or controversies 
which may arise between it and the National 
Government. 


Automotive 
Products 


ASSEMBLY OF PASSENGER CARS, AUSTRIA 


In Austria 150 passenger cars were as- 
sembled during May, under the current 
Steyr-Fiat agreement. For the first time 
since 1938, passenger cars came off an Aus- 
trian assembly line in any appreciable num- 
ber. The Porsche car, the only other 
Austrian-made passenger auto, has attained 
a monthly production level of one to three. 


PRICE CONTROLS DECREED BY IRAQI 
GOVERNMENT 


To reduce profiteering, the Iraqi Govern- 
ment has drafted a bill to institute a new 
tax of 30 percent on the “fixed profit” allowed 
to importers of automobiles to be known as 
“Government’s share from the fixed profits 
of importers.” 


SALES OF MOTOR VEHICLE, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Sales of motor vehicles in the Philippines 
in 1948 included 5,090 passenger cars, 5,695 
trucks and busses, and 199 motorcycles, com- 
pared with 5,334, 5,716, and 69, respectively, 
in 1947. All of the motor vehicles sold in 
1948 were of United States manufacture with 
the exception of 49 passenger cars, 3 trucks 
and busses, and 56 motorcycles, and in 1947, 
all were of United States manufacture with 
the exception of 118 passenger cars. 

Reports from the trade indicate that a 
general decline may be expected in imports 
of passenger Cars in 1949 and that sales of 
the higher-priced passenger cars in the first 
half of the year were as low as one-third of 
the monthly sales in 1948, as a result of the 
combination of generally slower business and 
the 30 percent luxury tax. 


Chemicals 


UsE OF DDT IN HANDLING GRAIN, 
ARGENTINA 


In an effort to reduce the present heavy 
losses from insect infestation in stored grain, 
the Argentine National Grain and Elevator 
Commission is considering the extensive use 
of DDT in handling grain from grower to 
ship. 

CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and related 
products in the first 5 months of 1949 declined 
in value more than $1,000,000 from those 
in the Corresponding period of 1948, reports 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Totals 
were $34,532,000 and $35,573,000, respectively. 


CoaL-TarR-DYE Imports, Braz. 


Brazilian imports of coal-tar dyes in 194g 
totaled 1,228 metric tons, valued at $5,067,759, 
states the Ministry of Finance. The Uniteq 
States accounted for 625 tons, worth 
$2,169,000. 


LICENSES May Be GRANTED FOR DDT 
IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Consideration is being given in Egypt tog 
request of the Ministry of Public Health that 
licenses be granted for the importation of 
$250,000 worth of DDT. The importation of 
this product from dollar sources has been re. 
fused provisionally, and it is understood that 
certain barter offers have been declined 
However, although bids are desired only from 
soft-currency areas, the fact that Sterling 
offers have been from 50 to 100 percent 
higher than the best dollar bid may alter 
the decision, it is stated. 


EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS, FRANCE AND 
AUSTRIA 


Supplementary quotas established under 
the Franco-Austrian agreement provide for 
the shipment by France to Austria of dyes 
valued at 50,000,000 francs and 40,000 metric 
tons of superphosphate. (One French frane, 
Official rate=-$0.0047, United States cur- 
rency.) Austria will export to France 10,000 
tons of nitrogenous fertilizers. 


MANUFACTURE, U. S. S. R. ZONE oF 
GERMANY 


Chemical manufacture in the U. 8. S. R, 
Zone of Germany showed progress in the 
first quarter of 1949, says a Soviet-licensed 
paper in the zone. Production of important 
basic chemicals in percentages of planned 
output was as follows: Sulfuric acid, 113.7; 
soda ash, 101.5; phosphatic fertilizers, 52.6; 
and potassic fertilizers, 100. 


PRODUCTION BY MONTECATION GROUP, 
ITALY 


Production of chemicals by the Monte- 
catini group, dominant factor in the Italian 
chemical industry, was 10 percent greater in 
1948 than in 1947, according to the firm's 
annual report published in the foreign press. 
At present the company’s plants and mines 
are operating at 85 to 90 percent of capacity, 
it is stated. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of soda ash and sulfuric acid 
in Japan declined slightly in May 1949 from 
that in April, but the output of caicium Cal- 
bide increased. Totals in metric tons were 
as follows (April figures in parentheses): 
Soda ash, 9,325 (9,491); sulfuric acid, 208,167 
(218,034); and calcium carbide, 43,612 (38, 
348). 


CosTA Rica’s IMPORTS 


Costa Rica’s imports of chemical products 
in 1948, excluding copper sulfate and fer- 
tilizers, dropped to 530 metric tons, valued 
at $690,000, from 1,002 tons ($781,000) in 
1947, according to the Direccién General de 
Estadistica. 
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INDONESIA’S IMPORTS 


Indonesia’s imports of chemical products 
in the first quarter of 1949 were valued at 
13,665,000 guilders, compared with 10,991,000 
in the corresponding period of 1948, according 
to the Central Bureau of Statistics. (One 
guilder = $0.38, United States currency.) 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES, NETHERLANDS 


Supplies of nitrogenous fertilizers in the 
Netherlands are still inadequate to meet the 
heavy demand. Phosphatic and potassic ma- 
terials are fairly well balanced between sup- 
ply and demand. Production of N increased 
slightly in May 1949 from that in April, but 
the output of P,O, decreased 8 percent. 


PLANS FOR INDUSTRIAL-ALCOHOL PLANT, 
PAKISTAN 


Pakistan plans to have a large industrial- 
alcohol plant, says a foreign chemical pro- 
duction. It will be erected near the sugar 
factory at Mardan in the North-West Frontier 
Province and will have a daily capacity of 
10,000 gallons. The plant will be Govern- 
ment-owned; it is understood that a contract 
for its construction has been awarded. 


CRUDE-SULFUR OUTPUT, SICILY 


Production in Sicily of crude sulfur in 
1948—108,300 metric tons—was little higher 
than the 102,182 tons mined in 1947 and well 
below the annual average of 230,000 tons in 
the immediate prewar period. Output by the 
island’s mines represented 63 percent of total 
Italian production in 1948. 


SWITZERLAND'S EXPORTS 


Switzerland's exports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products declined in value to 
35,700,000 francs in May 1949 from 37,200,000 
francs in April, according to. official Swiss 
customs statistics published in a foreign 
chemical journal. Exports of coal-tar dyes 
and synthetic indigo rose to 15,500,000 francs 
in May from 14,600,000 in April; those of 
industrial chemicals declined to 5,500,000 
francs from 7,300,000. 


IMPORTS, SYRIA-LEBANON 


Imports of chemical products into the 
Syro-Lebanese Customs Union in 1948 totaled 
8,907 metric tons, valued at SL£4,272,000. In 
1947 imports of these products amounted to 
4,742 tons, worth SL£2,802,000. (SL£3.60— 
US$1, free rate; SL£3.18, official rate.) 


TURKEY'S PURCHASES FROM U.S.S. R. 


Turkey recently purchased from the U. S. 
§. R. aniline worth T£8,645, lithopone valued 
at T£10,594, and white lead worth T£27,968. 
This is believed to be the first purchase by 
Turkey of Soviet goods in many years. 
(T£2.80 = US$1, official rate.) 


U. K.’s Exports 


The United Kingdom's exports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in May 1949 were 
valued at £8,091,749, according to statistics 
of the Board of Trade published in the British 
press. Exports of these products in the first 
5 months of 1949 totaled £37,603,367, an in- 
crease of £4,654,682 over those in the corre- 
Sponding period of 1948. May is the first 
month since January 1949 in which chemical 
exports have exceeded £8,000,000. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS, U. K. 


Following the removal by the Board of 
Trade, United Kingdom, of controls on ethyl 
and butyl alcohols, acetic acid, and acetic an- 
hydride, leading manufacturers of butyl al- 
cohol, butyl acetate, ethyl acetate, and amyl 
acetate reduced their prices. A reduction of 
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approximately 30 percent on butyl alcohol 
became effective on June 1, 1949; reductions 
in acetate prices, effective June 13, also were 
substantial. 


CERTAIN ProDuUcTsS To BE IN COMMERCIAL 
Suppty, U. K. 


A large chemical company in Birmingham, 
United Kingdom, has announced that it will 
soon be able to supply commercial quantities 
of trixylenyl phosphate, a plasticizer for 
polyvinyl chloride, cellulose derivatives, and 
other polymers. It is stated that polyvinyl 
chloride which is plasticized with the mate- 
rial “possesses good electrical and flame- 
resistant properties.” 


Coal and Coke 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CANADA 


Production of coal and lignite in Canada 
in the first half of 1949 amounted to 9,087,300 
short tons, approximately 500,000 tons above 
production in the first half of 1948. During 
each of the first 3 months of this year pro- 
duction exceeded that of the corresponding 
months of 1948, but, beginning with April, 
lagged behind last year. 

Imports of coal, lignite, and briquets in the 
first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 10,734,600 
tons, about 6 percent less than imports in 
the first 6 months of 1948. Beginning with 
April 1 of this year, Newfoundland imports 
are included in the Canadian total. These 
amounted to 46,100 tons from April to June. 

Monthly figures on Canada’s production 
and imports in the first half of 1948 and 1949 
are as follows: 


Canada’s Production and Imports of Coal, 
January—June 1948 and 1949 


[Thousands of short tons] 


| 


Prodnation of Imports of coal, 


Soom? lignite, and 
coal and lignite | Bs 
Month briquets 





| 
1948 | 1949 1948 | 1949 
January 1,393.3 | 1,853.1} 1,099.8 | 866.5 
February --| 1,155.1 | 1,685.7 | 1,104.0 | 827.7 
March 1,658.7 | 1,683.6 | 1,206.7 670.7 
April 1,605.3 | 1,227.0 | 1,035.4 | 2,008.5 
May Ras 1,362.4 1,315.9 | 3,348.6 3, 351.6 
Ls 1, 404.2 | 1,322.0 | 3,584.5 | 3,009.6 


Total 8, 582.0 | 9,087.3 |11,379.0 | 10, 734.6 


1 Preliminary data 


NEW POSTWAR PEAK IN COAL PRODUCTION, 
U. S.-U. K. ZONES OF GERMANY 


A new postwar high in coal production was 
reached in the U. S.-U. K. Zones of Germany 
on June 17, 1949. Production on that date 
amounted to 342,959 metric tons, 3,659 tons 
more than the previous postwar peak re- 
ported for May 27, 1949. Average daily coal 
production totaled 334,757 tons in May and 
fell to an estimated 333,500 tons in June. 


DECLINE IN COAL PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Production of coal and lignite in Italy re- 
covered to a postwar peak in the middle of 
1947, exceeding prewar output and even the 
wartime peak reached in 1942. Output has 
since declined and, although it is still above 
prewar levels, is considerably below 1942. 

Lignite production in the first quarter of 
1949 averaged 76,000 metric tons per month, 
only 40 percent of the 1942 average, and 
bituminous and anthracite coal production 
comprised 73 percent of the 1942 rate. 

Monthly average production figures, shown 
in the accompanying table, exclude produc- 


tion of coal from the Arsa mines which were 
formerly a part of Italy but have been under 
Yugoslav jurisdiction since the end of the 
war. 


Italian Monthly Average Production of 
Coal and Lignite 


[Thousands of metric tons] 





| 














Coal | 
Period Be a é | Lignite 

| Sar- Nn te | 

dinia Other Total | 
10ND ccc ensceauel SRE SO) Oe” ee 
Ch, ACTA Fe x | 98.9] 13.6 | 112.5 192. 1 
1946.....- 86.0} 12.2] 98.2 126. 7 
1947_._. 100.2} 13.0} 113.0 154.2 
1948___ 71.8} 9.41 81.2] 75.2 

1949: } 
January- een 74.1 8.3 | 82.4} 76.0 


Construction 


NEW PLANTS PROPOSED, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Construction will begin shortly on a sugar 
mill to be located at Jaina, Dominican Re- 
public, about 8 miles west of Ciudad Trujillo. 
Processing equipment already has been or- 
dered from the United States. 

A survey recently has been completed for 
the construction of a petroleum refinery, the 
report also states, to be located on the east 
bank of the Jaina River, opposite the sugar 
mill. 


CEMENT PLANT CONTEMPLATED, EL 
SALVADOR 


As an incentive to both local and foreign 
capital, the Government of El Salvador, on 
July 5, 1949, published a decree, which is 
valid until 1956, granting duty-free entry 
for machinery and supplies and tax-free op- 
erations for cement factories. El Salvador 
has no cement factory, but the question of 
producing cement locally has been discussed 
seriously in Salvadoran Government and 
business circles for several years. Engineer- 
ing reports indicate that the Metepan area, 
in the northwest, has sufficient limestone 
deposits to support cement manufacturing. 


Low-Cost HovusING TECHNIQUE IN USE, 
U. S.-U. K. ZONES oF GERMANY 


A low-cost housing technique being used in 
the U. S.-U. K. Zones of Germany, is the so- 
called “tilt-up” method of construction. In 
the process, brick and other bomb rubble is 
crushed and screened to provide fragments a 
little larger than lima-bean size. These are 
mixed with cement and the aggregate poured 
into horizontal frames which lie flat on the 
previously poured concrete floor. 

Steel reinforcing rods are imbedded during 
the process of pouring, and the resulting 
slabs form the floors and wall sections. When 
sufficiently hardened the wall slabs, weighing 
up to 15 tons, are hoisted into place. The 
vertical sections are joined at the corners 
by connecting steel rods and reinforced by 
pouring concrete into vertical slip forms. The 
cost of the complete house is said to be only 
about one-half that of any other type of 
residence construction. 

The need for housing in the Ruhr and the 
U. S.-U. K. Zones of Germany is still great 
and efforts are being made to begin a large- 
scale housing program. Plans are underway 
to launch a $150,000,000 program for 1949, 
of which $120,000,000 is requested for the 
Ruhr. Certain points on the method of 
financing the program must still be solved 
and it must also be decided if private enter- 
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prise can handle the job without govern- 
mental assistance, either in the form of loans 
or subsidies. 


A number of housing projects have been 
started throughout the two zones, but many 
have been stopped before completion, be- 
cause of insufficient funds. 

The “tilt-up” technique, previously de- 
scribed, is to be widely publicized in con- 
nection with the program and may be a 
partial answer to the housing problem. 


WATER-WoORKS CONSTRUCTION, LEBANON 


The Ministry of Public Works in Lebanon 
has announced that L£24,750,000 (Lebanese 
pounds) will be expended to construct ade- 
quate potable water systems for a number 
of towns in that country. Construction 
work will be spread over a period of several 
years, and will be paid for from a special 
supplementary budget for public works 
which is now under consideration. (1 Leb- 
anese pound—$0.45 U. S. currency.) 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, NICARAGUA 


At the beginning of 1949, Nicaragua’s con- 
struction industry expected the best season 
in its history. However, the shortage of dol- 
lars and the consequent lack of adequate 
supplies of construction materials have led 
to drastic curtailment of many projects. In 
addition, there is developing an increasing 
reluctance on the part of those financing 
the work to continue expenditures at this 
time. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION PROPOSED, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The National Economic Council has ap- 
proved the establishment of a national ship- 
yard at the Mariveles-Sisiman area in Bataan, 
Republic of the Philippines, at a total cost 
of $8,000,000 and is preparing a recommen- 
dation to the President for final approval. A 
steel plant is included in the project. 

The Mariveles-Sisiman area is on the 
southern tip of Bataan, approximately at the 
entrance of Manila Bay, opposite Corregidor. 


Low-Cost HOUSING PROGRAM, VENEZUELA 


Plans are being made for an expanded low- 
cost housing program for Caracas and other 
Venezuelan cities that call for the construc- 
tion of 3,214 dwellings within 20 months. 

One project, on the Hacienda Coche in 
Caracas, already has started. The construc- 
tion of 1,500 houses is contemplated for a 
community of 10,000 persons. Parks, a 
school, and athletic fields will be included. 
The estimated cost of this project is 38,000,- 
000 bolivares (1 bolivar—US$0.30). 

Similar projects are being considered for 
Cabimas, Barinas, Barcelona, Cumana, Playa 
Grande, and Catia de la Mar. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, GUATEMALA 


A total of 918 private structures valued at 
$1,919,700 with a total area of 126,900 square 
meters were completed in 1948 in Guatemala 
City. These figures compare with 845 struc- 
tures valued at $1,778,000 with an area of 
150,100 square meters completed in 1947. 

Permits issued for private construction 
were down to 886 in 1948 from the 1,357 
issued in the preceding year. However, the 
value of permits increased to $3,917,400 in 
1948 from $3,338,000 in 1947. 

The largest construction projects under 
way in 1948 were the Roosevelt Hospital and 
the National Stadium. Construction or re- 
modeling of 14 other hospitals was under- 
taken during the year. The Government’s 
program included construction and remodel- 
ing of Government buildings, low-cost 
housing, customhouses, prisons, and schools. 

Prices of construction materials of do- 
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mestic origin were down slightly in 1948 in 
the Guatemala City area. The index for 
1948 was 258.7 (1937—100) and for 1947, 259.6. 
The index for the month of December 1948, 
however, was 248.2, considerably lower than 
the average for the year, indicating a down- 
ward trend. 

The index number for prices of imported 
construction materials in 1948 was 227.3 
(1937—100) as compared with the 1947 figure 
of 157. At the year’s end the trend was still 
upward; the figure for December was 243. 


Electrical 
L:quipment 


NEw LINES FOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS, 
HUNGARY 


The Terez, Hungary, automatic telephone 
system will get an additional 4,000 lines this 
year. Originally the system was planned 
for 20,000 lines, but the number was reduced 
in 1945 to 10,000 because the Jozsef and Lipot 
systems were destroyed and each borrowed 
5,000 lines. The Krisztina and Jozsef systems 
also will get 4,000 lines each this year. 

The Minister for Communications recently 
issued a decree reducing the installation cost 
of new telephones to subscribers. If not 
more than 100 meters of wire are required to 
install them, the cost will be 200 forints. 
This charge is payable in 20 monthly install- 
ments and will be returned in the next 20 
months by deducting that sum from the 
monthly accounts. 


CONTROLS ON AIR-CONDITIONING UNITS 
AND REFRIGERATORS, IRAQ 


Price controls have been imposed on air- 
conditioning units and refrigerators by a 
decree of the Iraqi Government. 

A new tax of 30 percent on the “fixed 
profit” allowed to importers of these items 
to be known as “Government’s share from 
the fixed profits 01 importers” is provided for 
in the draft of a proposed bill by the Iraqi 
Government and has for its purpose the re- 
duction of profiteering. 


MALAYA’s IMPORTS 


Electrical goods and apparatus valued at 
S$7,200,325 were imported into Malaya dur- 
ing the period October through December 
1948. Exports were valued at S$1,196,072 in 
the same period. (S$1—US80.47.) 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S CROP, STOCKS, AND 
TRADE 


Indications are that the Dominican Repub- 
lic’s 1949-50 coffee crop (harvest to begin 
next October) will be larger than last year’s 
crop. It is estimated at 300,000 bags, of 
which about 100,000 bags will be retained for 
domestic consumption. More than 200,000 
bags (60 kilograms each) of green and 
roasted coffee probably will be available for 
export during the 1949-50 crop year, accord- 
ing to the trade. 

At the end of June, port and interior cof- 
fee stocks were reported negligible by the 
trade. Coffee exports have moved more rap- 
idly this year, because of the apparent de- 
mand. At the beginning of July 1948 coffee 


stocks totaled 50,000 bags and constituteg 
somewhat of a problem. 

Prices to growers at the end of June Were 
unchanged from those prevailing during 
April and May. Growers were paid on an 
average of 16 cents a pound for good, Washed 
low-elevation coffee and approximately 0 
cents for the better-quality, high-elevation, 
washed product. These prices are only 
slightly lower than those of a year ago, 

Green-coffee exports in the first 5 months 
of 1949 amounted to 5,877,871 kilograms, 
valued at 2,963,729 Dominican pesos (1 Dpo. 
minican peso= $1 United States currency) as 
compared with 5,104,003 kilograms, valueg at 
2,430,953 pesos, in the corresponding periog 
of 1948. 

Exports of roasted coffee in the first 5 
months of 1949 totaled 1,275,464 kilograms 
valued at 859,755 pesos, as against 65,745 kilo. 
grams, valued at 31,237 pesos, in the January- 
May period of 1948. 

Coffee exports during the first 8 months of 
the 1948-49 crop year (October 1948-May 
1949) totaled 153,554 bags (60 kilograms 
each) of green coffee and 1,621 metric tong 
of roasted coffee. The bulk of the green. 
coffee shipments, or 134,400 bags, moved to 
the United States, and the remainder went 
principally to Italy, the Netherlands, Canada, 
and Belgium. Roasted-coffee exports moveg 
almost exclusively to Puerto Rico. No ex. 
ports of ground coffee have been reported 
during the current crop year. 

It is understood that two local firms plan 
to set up establishments for roasting coffee 
and to export their product to Puerto Rico, 
At present only one firm operates coffee roast. 
ers in the Dominican Republic and is the 
exclusive exporter of roasted coffee. 


Fish and Products 


NORWEGIAN CANNED-FISH TRADE 


The Norwegian canning industry, which 
before the war enjoyed almost the entire 
sale of kippered herrings and snacks to the 
United States and Canada, in recent years 
has been competing with similar products 
from canneries in Newfoundland, British 
Columbia (Canada), and the United States, 

The canning industries of the United 
States and Canada developed rapidly during 
the war and now sell several competing prod- 
ucts at lower prices than Norwegian items, 
This competition is expected to become 
keener, and Norwegian exports to these 
countries probably will decline unless prices 
can be reduced. The Norwegian press reports 
that prices for United States canned tuna, 
salmon, and sardines are falling and that 
customers, expecting similar price declines 
in Norwegian products, buy only in small 
quantities. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


3arracuda taken by Victoria, Australia, 
fishermen are being sent to canneries in 
New South Wales and Tasmania. A cannery 
in Melbourne also has been processing this 
species. 

If a processing demand for pilchards can 
be developed, experiments already carried 
out in Victoria with various types of pelagic 
fishery nets indicate that appreciable quan- 
tities of these fish can be taken. 

A new fish cannery at Busselton in West- 
ern Australia went into operation on May 2. 

Two companies, each of which proposes 
to obtain a steam trawler with an experl- 
enced crew from England to fish along the 
southern coast of Western Australia, are 
being formed. The government of Western 
Australia is deeply impressed with the trawl 
ing possibilities in waters off the southern 
part of the State, and as good markets are 
available the ventures are receiving the full 
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upport of the Department of Fisheries and 
po: Department of Industrial Development. 
. The crayfish industry of Western Australia 
has been greatly expanded since the war, 
with landings reaching 2,750,000 pounds in 
1948. Anew and larger patrol vessel has been 
acquired for patrol of the Abrolhos Islands 
and Lancelin Island crayfisheries, but it is 
intended to use the vessel at a later date 
for investigation of new crayfish areas and to 
test out various types of small-boat fishing 


a“ 1947, successful trial shipments of 97,000 
unds of frozen crayfish tails arrived in 
United States ports from Australia. In 1948, 
imports by the United States of 514,290 
unds of frozen crayfish tails helped to 
eliminate gluts in Australian markets and 
to stabilize prices. 

Imports of Australian frozen crayfish tails 
by the United States during the first quarter 
of 1949 amounted to 423,385 pounds as com- 
pared with 195,251 pounds in the like period 
of 1948. 


Meats and Products 


CuBAN MEAT SITUATION 


Consumers found adequate, if not plenti- 
ful, supplies of fresh beef and imported pork 
products on Cuban markets during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949. This condition, so 
much at variance with the dry-season meat 
shortage of the past 8 years, held down the 
demand for and production of fresh pork to 
about two-thirds of the comparable 1948 
levels and kept most Cuban pork-processing 
plants closed. 

Cuban imports of processed meats in the 
second quarter were large—between 3,500,000 
and 4,000,000 pounds or 60 to 80 percent 
more than in the January-March period. 
The increase in the allocation from the 
United States (from 2,000,000 to 17,000,000 
pounds per quarter), the depleted condition 
of dealers’ stocks on April 1, and the declin- 
ing United States prices of pork products 
made increased imports both possible and 
desirable. On the other hand, the combined 
pressures of declining purchasing power and 
competition on local markets from fresh beef 
prevented even larger imports. 

The influx of large quantities of pork prod- 
ucts in the second quarter built up more than 
adequate stocks in importer-distributor’s 
hands. Demand slackened as sugar mills 
finished grinding and beef supplies became 
more adequate. Competition between whole- 
salers to sell to a wider circle of retailers is 
growing keen and margins are being cut. 
For the first time since 1941 or 1942, the meat 
trade has become “normal.” 

Cuban meat supplies from domestic 
sources were expected to be more plentiful, 
considering animals available. and general 
purchasing power, during the third quarter 
than at any time since early in the war. The 
prospect is that competition will force cattle 
and hog prices down to new low levels, and if 
prices of imported products do not follow 
the lead set, local pork processors will again 
be able to operate. Barring large decreases 
in price for United States pork, imports of 
salt, smoked, and pickled meats may not av- 
erage much more than 1,000,000 pounds 
monthly in the third quarter. 


Nuts 


WALNUT PRODUCTION IN THE NAPLES- 
SORRENTO DistTkIcrT, ITALY 


Walnut production in the Naples-Sorrento 
district of Italy during 1949 is estimated 
by the trade between 200,000 and 210,000 
metric quintals (1 metric quintal = 220.46 
pounds) on an unshelled basis, as compared 
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with about 140,000 quintals in 1948 and 125,- 
000 quintals in 1947, 

At the end of June 1949, there were no 
stocks from the 1948 crop, according to the 
trade. 

Exports in the 1948-49 marketing year 
were considered satisfactory. Large quan- 
tities were shipped to the United Kingdom, 
the Benelux countries, Argentina, Brazil, 
Switzerland, the United States, and others. 
There is every indication that Italian walnut 
exports during the 1948-49 crop year exceeded 
exports of many prewar years, including the 
usually accepted standard year of 1938. 
Official export statistics of walnuts do not 
show a break-down of shelled and unshelled. 
Nevertheless, these official statistics tend to 
indicate that there has been an approximate 
50 percent increase by weight in Italian ex- 
ports of walnuts in 1948 over 1938. 

It is too early for the trade to make any 
predictions as to the course of exports dur- 
ing the 1949-50 crop year. The United King- 
dom appears interested in the Italian walnut 
market, and it is rumored that the British 
Ministry of Food already has made limited 
commitments to purchase from the crop still 
to be harvested. On the other hand, ex- 
porters are somewhat pessimistic regarding 
Argentina and Brazil. Argentina, partic- 
ularly, is showing a pronounced tendency to 
reduce imports. The opening of the German 
market continues to be the hope of nut ex- 
porters in general. 


Spices and Related Products 


TRADE IN WHITE AND BLACK PEPPER, 
MALAYA 


During April 1949, Malaya imported 296.38 
tons of black pepper and 68.75 tons of white 
pepper, representing an increase of 143.19 
percent for the former and a decrease of 
24.97 percent for the latter from the pre- 
ceding month's figures. Sumatra supplied 
280.71 tons of black pepper, or 94.71 percent; 
the principal suppliers of white pepper were 
Banka, Billiton, and Sarawak. 

Imports into Malaya in the first 4 months 
of 1949 amounted to 2,038.71 tons of black 
pepper and 320.92 tons of white pepper as 
against 593.87 and 586.96 tons, respectively, 
during the same period of 1948, or an increase 
of 243.29 percent for black and a decrease of 
45.32 percent for white pepper. 

In April 1949, 192.07 tons of black pepper 
and 118.77 tons of white were exported from 
Malaya, indicating decreases of 26.34 percent 
and 31.80 percent, respectively, from March 
1949. Of the total exports, Malaya’s best 
customers for black pepper were the United 
States, which took 85 tons, or 44.25 percent, 
and the Netherlands, 74.85 tons, or 38.97 per- 
cent. The leading buyers of white pepper 
were the Union of South Africa which took 
50.50 tons, or 42.52 percent; Australia, 30.50 
tons, or 25.68 percent; and the United States 
25 tons, or 21.05 percent (only 1 ton in March 
1949). 

Total exports for the first 4 months of 1949 
were 1,327.54 tons of black and 669.56 tons 
of white as against 1,682.01 tons and 1,234.99 
tons, respectively, in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948, representing decreases of 21.07 
percent for black and 45.78 percent for white 
pepper. 


Furs 


CHILEAN MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTS 


Approximately 20,000 fur coats, mostly in 
the inexpensive popular lines, are produced 
annually in Chile, according to trade esti- 
mates. Production of fur apparel such as 
jackets, capes, and neckpieces, is small, not 


over 2,000 units per year, because they are 
not. now the fashion. It is generally be- 
lieved that the production trend has been 
upward at the rate of 15 to 20 percent for 
a number of years. 

There are 97 manufacturers of fur gar- 
ments in Chile, according to the National 
Manufacturers’ Association in Santiago. Of 
this number, 27 are fur tanners and dyers as 
well as fur-garment makers. Most of the 
firms are operating in Santiago. 

Although shortages of foreign exchange 
necessitate prohibition of imports of furs and 
fur garments, the most important factor af- 
fecting the industry’s productivity, the pos- 
sibility exists that the great need for im- 
ported pelts may lead to authorization of 
their importation under some special arrange- 
ment contributing to development of Chile’s 
exports. Similar barter arrangements have 
been made with some European countries for 
other commodities. 

Lamb, kid, and rabbit are the only domes- 
tic furs produced in sufficient volume to meet 
requirements. Some otter, skunk, wildcat, 
seal, silver-fox, blue-fox, and wild-fox pelts 
are available, but all other furs must be 
imported. 


General Products 


IMPORTS OF ART WorKS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of works of art totaled 
$607,000 in value in the first 4 months of 
1949, compared with $441,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year, and 
$425,000 in the first 4 months of 1938. 


CEMENT INDUSTRY EXPANDING, COLOMBIA 


Expansion of the cement industry in Co- 
lombia during 1948 made it possible to meet ° 
all the needs of a construction boom and 
still provide an exportable surplus. Total 
cement production for 1948 was approxi- 
mately 500,000 metric tons. It is estimated 
that 700,000 tons will be produced in 1949 
and about 1,000,000 tons in 1950. 

With private construction activity weak- 
ening because of high costs—cement is now 
selling at $34.17 per metric ton in Bogota— 
there is a good possibility that the cement 
industry will be able to supply considerable 
quantities for export in the next few years. 

A recent Government Resolution author- 
izes issuance, during 1949, of export licenses 
for 28,200 metric tons of cement, 18,000 tons 
of which will be licensed in the second half 
of the year. It is believed that the larger 
part of this export trade will be with Vene- 
zuela. Efforts are also being made to open 
other markets in the Caribbean area. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


A total of 833,444 metric tons of cement, 
valued at 74,975,760 pesos (1 peso=—$0.1156) 
was produced by Mexican cement plants in 
1948. 


GLASS PRODUCTION INCREASED, ITALY 


Italy’s glass industry maintained produc- 
tion at a satisfactory level during 1948, with 
the output of sheet glass, crystal, demijohns, 
and black bottles approximately 5 percent 
above the 1947 level. It is estimated that 
the output of sheet glass, which represents 
about 35 percent of total production, ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 square meters monthly (1 
square meter —10.764 square feet), compared 
with 800,000 in 1947. This amount was suffi- 
cient to meet the heavy requirements result- 
ing from war damage. 

The value of glass and crystal exports in 
1948 decreased from $4,900,000 to $4,500,000, 
while imports increased from $4,600,000 to 
$4,800,000 (U. S. currency). The total ex- 
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port volume of 6,373 tons was 50 percent 
greater than in 1947 and almost reached that 
of 1938. Imports of 19,440 tons were 120 per- 
cent greater, largely because of the 14,424 
tons imported from Czechoslovakia in com- 
pensation for Italian fruit, vegetables, and 
other commodities. 


CEMENT AND BRICK PRODUCTION INCREASED, 
BIZONAL GERMANY 


Cement production in Bizonal Germany 
totaled 668,807 tons in May. This was 13 
percent more than the 582,841 tons produced 
in April. Building-brick production in- 
creased 33 percent, from 172,543,000 bricks 
in April to 260,515,000 in May. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASED, 
GUATEMALA 


A total of 740,498 bags of cement of 94 
pounds each, were produced in Guatemala 
in 1948, an 11 percent increase over the 
659,429 bags produced in 1947. This in- 
creased production was not enough to meet 
the demand, however, and 115,531 bags were 
imported. Exports amounted to only 1,002 
bags, all to El Salvador. 


PAPER Bacs, PERU 


The use of paper bags in Peru has in- 
creased greatly in the past few years, pri- 
marily because of the establishment of a 
domestic paper-bag manufacturing plant and 
the relative advantage of paper bags over 
textile bags from the standpoint of cost. 
Multiwall paper bags are used extensively 
for mineral concentrates, quartz, chemicals, 
certain foodstuffs and feedstuffs, and for the 
rising domestic output of fish meal; they are 
used exclusively for cement. In addition, 
paper bags are used for all sugar distributed 
within Peru by land. 

It is estimated that the principal uses of 
multiwall paper bags in 1948 were as follows: 





Commodity Ply 2 Number 

Kilo- 

grams 
Cement...-...-. ----.| 4, 5,and6 42.5 | 6,900, 000 
es ‘ 5 and 6 5O 1, 040, 000 
Gypsum_.-__.-- _— 3 be 252, 000 
Mineral concentrates noe 93, 000 

(vanadium and gold) _| 2,3,4,and 5 

Quartz _- 4 id 59, 000 


Domestic production of multiwall paper 
bags, initiated in 1946, rose from 8,414,000 
units in 1947 to 8,673,000 in 1948; 1949 output 
is estimated at approximately 9,600,000 units. 


REFRIGERATOR IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of household electric refrigerators 
into the Philippines during the second half 
of 1948 approximated 5,000 units valued at 
1,789,000 pesos. (1 peso—US$0.50.) 


DIAMONDS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Sales of South African diamonds during 
the first 5 months of 1949 amounted to 
SA£9,303,000, according to the foreign press. 
(SA£1— US$4.0075.) 

The DeBeers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., re- 
cently announced their intention of closing 
the Bullfontaine mine in Kimberly on July 
1, 1949, and opening in its place the Dutoit- 
span mine in accordance with their policy 
of allocating production according to de- 
mand. The Dutoitspan mine is a large pro- 
ducer of yellow diamonds, known as “Cape” 
by the trade. 

It is also anticipated that the Jagersfon- 
tein mine, which has been closed for 17 
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years, will be reopened in the near future. 
This mine produces gem diamonds of excep- 
tional quality, as well as high-class industrial 
diamonds, for which there is a brisk demand. 

The Premier mine, a producer of industrial 
diamonds primarily, will go into production 
early in 1950 equipped to recover diamonds 
by means of a “heavy media” sink and float 
plant, a practice which is quite new to the 
diamond industry. 

The DeBeers Company also has announced 
a policy of assisting diggers in the ‘Free 
State Title’’ known as the “Nooitgedacht.” 
The allocation of claims, however, will be 
confined to established diggers. 


EXPANSION OF CEMENT INDUSTRY BEING 
CONSIDERED, U. K. 


A group of United Kingdom cement com- 
panies controlled by the Associated Portiand 
Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., will soon be in 
the market for additional capital for use 
on new works, extensions, and improvements, 
both domestic and foreign, according to a 
recent report. The group has a strong finan- 
cial structure, attributable largely to record 
exports sales, despite the low profit of less 
than $1.20 per long ton, on domestic sales. 
The industry is being considered for na- 
tionalization. 

Cement production and deliveries thus far 
this year exceed those of 1948, and the ex- 
port trade is achieving new records. The 
accompanying table lists approximate net 
prices, quoted in May, per long ton of cement 
delivered in bags in full loads to some princi- 
pal destinations. The price quoted in London 
at this time was the equivalent of $14.11 
per ton. 


Price of United Kingdom Cement Exported 
to Various Areas 


[Converted into U. 8. dollars] 


Destination Price Destination Price 
Auckland.........| $28.40 || Madrid $22. 00 
Brussels —e 15.10 || Mexico City 17. 00 
Buenos Aires --| 31.50 New York 24. 32 
Cairo .----| 18.29 || Oslo ; 18, 80 
Copenhagen..___.| 20.90 || Ottawa 21. 23 
Delhi es 25. 60 Paris 15.47 
Frankfurt 16. 02 Rio de Janeiro. _- 30. 65 
Johannesburg 23. 40 Rome 20. 7¢ 
Karachi 28.62 || Santiago... 29. 01 
Lisbon : 27.03 Stockholm 21. 23 
Los Angeles 21. 83 Sydney 19. 00 


ANTIQUES, U. K. 


The antiques attracting most attention of 
buyers at the ninth exhibition of United 
Kingdom antique dealers in London in June 
were those in the smaller sizes and lower- 
price ranges, according to the foreign press 
Most pieces in demand were of the practical 
type, the accent being on usefulness rather 
than museum or collector value only. Pres- 
ent-day collectors are said to be more dis- 
criminating and to have more knowledge 
concerning the objects they collect than their 
more wealthy predecessors. This situation is 
partially caused by a more modest purse and 
the fact that there is now more published 
information regarding the objects available 
for purchase. 


lron and Steel] 


NEw TIN-PLATE PLANT, CANADA 


A new continuous tin-plate line went into 
operation recently at one of Canada’s major 
steel works. The mill can handle sheets up 
to 36 inches in width and has a capacity of 
3CO tons of electrolytic tin plate per day. 
In Canada this addition to domestic tin-plate 


capacity is viewed as important in that it 
will save United States dollars. Canada's 
chief source of imported tin plate is the 
United States. In 1947, total imports Were 
70,105 net tons and in 1948 48 836 tons 
During the first 4 months of 1949 impor, 
amounted to 13,530 tons, or an annual Tate 
of 40,590 tons. Practically all of this im. 
ported tin plate was of United States Origin 

Canada’s production of tin plate in 1947 
and 1948 averaged slightly more than 150,009 
net tons per year. In the first quarter of 
1949 output was approximately 37,000 tons 


CHILEAN TIN-PLATE MARKET 


Chile, in the future, is likely to be q legs 
important market for United States tin 
plate, inasmuch as plans have been Made to 
produce that product domestically. At pres. 
ent, stocks apparently are sufficient for satis. 
fying requirements for the next 8 to 9 
months. In early 1950, the sheet and tip. 
plate mill at the new steel plant now unde 
construction in Chile at Huachipato, neg 
Concepcion, is expected to start operations, 
The steel company is now trying to Place 
orders for metallic tin in Europe. 


NEw STEEL PLANT, COLOMBIA 


Reports have been received of further de. 
velopments of the Paz de Rio National Steg] 
Project in Colombia. A recent Government 
decree provides for the immediate issuance 
of Government debt certificates in the 
amount of 1,500,000 pesos (1 peso = $0.51) 
to be used for current expenses of the ste} 
project. Liquidation of these obligations 
will be made with funds derived from ap 
Export-Import Bank loan of August 1948, 

Although the work on the proposed plant 
thus far has consisted in the making of in. 
vestigations and drawing of plans, the Co. 
lombian Government has hopes of estab. 
lishing an iron and steel industry which wil] 
supply a large portion of the country’s needs, 


JUNE PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


June ingot-steel output in Bizonal Ger- 
many was 750,264 metric tons, according to 
preliminary figures released in Frankfurt-am- 
Main. May production was larger by approx- 
imately 21,000 tons; however, there were two 
more working days in May than in June. 

Pig-iron production also was slightly less 
in June—596,282 tons, as compared with 
613,653 tons in May. 

The Bizonal steel industry has made con- 
siderable progress during the past year. 
Output of ingot steel during the first 6 
months of 1948 totaled 2,046,000 metric tons, 
but in the comparable period of 1949 ad- 
vanced to 4,315,000 tons. At an annual rate, 
output for the latter period was 8,630,000 
tons compared with the present authorized 
level of 10,700,000 tons. 


MAY PRODUCTION, LUXEMBOURG 


Ingot-steel production in Luxembourg in 
May was 203,927 metric tons, a slight drop 
from April output of 208,318 tons. Pig-iron 
production was 214,387 tons in May and 
216,734 tons in April. 

Iron-ore output rose to 413,586 metric tons 
in May from 359,408 tons in April. This in- 
crease was attributed to the resumption of 
shipments to Germany and to a greater use 
of local ore by Luxembourg steel producers in 
preference to scrap and imported Swedish 
ore. 


PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Ingot-steel production in the Union of 
South Africa was reported at 55,501 net tons 
in April 1949, compared with 51,000 tons in 
April 1948. Output for the first 4 months of 
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1949 amounted to 226,000 tons, and in the 
orresponding period of 1948 to 218,000 tons. 
. There has been little change in the level of 
steel output in South Africa during the past 
ear or SO. Domestic production, together 
with permitted imports of steel, is insuffi- 
cient to meet demand. 

At present, an extensive expansion program 
js under way which, when completed, will 
raise south Africa’s ingot-steel capacity to 
1,100,000 tons per year. Initial production 
from these new facilities is scheduled for 


1950. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s one factory which manufac- 
tures finished-leather products turns out 
about 30,000 pairs of shoes a year, including 
those made for the army. These shoes are 
of solid construction, and are extremely 
heavy. 

A second factory now being built will be 
completed in the early part of 1950. Its pur- 
pose mainly will be to tan leather for export. 
Approximately 100 metric tons of leather 
each month, chiefly cowhide, is the planned 
tanning production. The tanning material 
used is mimosa, from a plant grown on the 
island. Consumption of new leather shoes in 
1948 has been estimated at 177,115 pairs. 
Of the 30,000 pairs made in the local factory, 
2,710 pairs were exported. The bulk of shoe 
purchases made in Madagascar are from in- 
dependent craftsmen who use reconditioned 
leather largely. These small shoe shops also 
do a considerable amount of tanning. Retail 
prices of adults’ shoes imported from France 
range upward from $12 (U. S. currency) and 
of children’s shoes, about 85 and up. In 
1948, imports of shoes from France totaled 
140,014 pairs; 9,811 pairs were received from 
the Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom, and Canada. 

Raw hides are the main exports from Mad- 
agascar. They are treated sufficiently to pre- 
serve them until their arrival in France 
where they are made into finished products. 
Total exports of raw cattle hides in 1948 
amounted to 4,924 metric tons and of raw 
crocodile skins, 265 tons, as compared with 
5,436 tons and 257 tons, respectively, in 1947. 
Exports of raw cattle hides in the first quar- 
ter of 1949 amounted to 1,109 tons, and of 
raw crocodile skins, 114 tons. Both in 1947 
and in 1948, small amounts of tanned hides 
were exported principally to France, with 
small amounts going to Reunion. Exports 
of tanned leather are expected to be much 
larger in 1950, when the factory now being 
constructed begins operations. 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND LEATHER, SPAIN 


Spain exported hides and leather in the 
first quarter of 1949 (figures for the corre- 
sponding period of 1948 in parentheses) as 
follows (in gold pesetas): Raw sheep and 
goat hides, 2,885,000 (1,005,000); tanned 
hides and skins, 710,000 (364,000); leather 
footwear, 194,000 (163,000); and miscellane- 
ous leather manufactures, 113,000 (189,000). 
(3.061 gold pesetas=US$1.) Of the first- 
quarter-1949 exports, the United States re- 
ceived raw sheep and goat hides valued at 
62,000 pesetas and miscellaneous leather 
manufactures valued at 13,000 pesetas. 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


Shipments of hides and skins from the 
Union of South Africa to the United States 


August 15, 1949 


in January—May 1949 were as follows (in 
bales): Merino sheepskins, 305; glove and 
cape skins, 871; raw karakul pelts, 298; raw 
Persian-lamb skins, 467; goatskins, 1,170; 
caifskins, 110; sealskins, 73; and ostrich 
skins, 18. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXpPorTs, AUSTRIA 


Lumber exports during the first 3 months 
of 1949 totaled 90,300,000 board feet. ‘This 
volume was seven times the amount exported 
during the corresponding period of 1948, and 
equivalent to 60 percent of the prewar rate. 
It is likely that exports in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1949, will exceed 300,000,000 
board feet, or more than twice the volume 
indicated by previous official estimates. 


RAILWAY-TIE DELIVERIES, AUSTRIA 


Deliveries of domestically produced railway 
ties to Austrian railroads rose to 90,000 in 
March 1949, from 40,000 a month in the fall 
of 1948 and 6,000 monthly in the summer of 
1948. Deliveries were expected to reach 100,- 
000 in April 1949. If this monthly rate could 
be maintained, Austria could produce its an- 
nual requirements of 1,200,000 ties. 


FOREIGN TRADE, CUBA 


Lumber imports into Cuba in 1948 
amounted to 62,000,000 board feet, compared 
with 50,000,000 board feet in 1947. The 
United States supplied 47,000,000 feet (76 
percent), and Honduras, 13,000,000 feet (21 
percent). Yellow pine constituted 89 per- 
cent of all lumber imports, or 55,300,000 feet. 

Inasmuch as public and private construc- 
tion declined during 1948, stocks of lumber 
were more than adequate for domestic re- 
quirements. Importers were reluctant to 
place orders in view of their heavy stock posi- 
tion as well as the possibility of further price 
drops in the United States. 

Lumber exports amounted to 127,259 board 
feet in 1948, compared with 464,553 feet in 
1947, and log exports totaled 532 cubic feet, 
compared with 90,810 cubic feet in 1947. 


SoFrrwoop Imports, U. K. 


Softwood lumber imports into the United 
Kingdom in the first 5 months of 1949 to- 
taled 456,100,000 board feet, reports a British 
trade journal. This represented an 8 per- 
cent decrease from the volume imported dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. 
Germany, Yugoslavia, and Sweden, in that 
order, were the leading suppliers; these coun- 
tries, as well as other European sources, made 
substantially larger shipments to the United 
Kingdom in 1949 than in 1948. However, 
shipments from North American sources were 
drastically reduced as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1948—softwood-lumber 
imports from the United States during Janu- 
ary—May were 88 percent lower in 1949, and 
those from Canada were 55 percent lower. 

Imports of hardwood lumber during the 
first 5 months of 1949 totaled 91,300,000 
board feet, a decrease of 7 percent from the 
volume imported during the corresponding 
months in 1948. As in the case of softwoods, 
shipments from the United States and Can- 
ada have been sharply lower so far this year. 


PLYWOOD PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
FINLAND 


Plywood production in Finland in 1948 
amounted to 212,000 cubic meters, represent- 
ing a 10 percent increase over 1947. The 
1948 production compared favorably with the 


1938 output of 226,600 cubic meters, despite 
the loss of three large mills as the result 
of the war. 

Plywood exports amounted to 175,000 cubic 
meters in 1948, a 12 percent increase over 
1947. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


PRICE CONTROL, IRAQ 


Agricultural machinery is one of the com- 
modities on which price controls have been 
decreed by the Iraqi Government. 

The Iraqi Government has drafted a pro- 
posed bill which will institute a new tax of 
30 percent on the “fixed profit’ allowed to 
importers of agricultural machinery to be 
known as “Government’s share from the fixed 
profits of importers.” The reduction of prof- 
iteering is the reason advanced for the appli- 
cation of this tax. 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Exports of agricultural machinery from 
Italy amounted to 2,235.8 metric tons in 1948; 
imports for the same period were 1,667.4 
metric tons. These quantities compare with 
401 and 2,002 metric tons in 1947. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR AUSTRIA’S MINING 
INDUSTRY 


The mining industry in Austria received 
new equipment valued at $503,738, in the 
first quarter of 1949. Shipments included 
3 coal cutters, 35 tube fans, 31 shuttle-con- 
veyor drives, 9 conveyor belts, 81 special 
motors, 1 charging machine, 2 drills, and vari- 
out spare parts and accessories. 


IMPORTS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY, AUSTRIA 


Textile machinery valued at 710,000 
Austrian schillings was imported into Austria 
in 1948 and financed from the country’s own 
means. Further delivery of textile machin- 
ery, covered by ERP payments, was expected 
toward the end of the second quarter of 1949. 
(1 schilling=$0.10 U. S. currency.) 


REPLACEMENT OF PARTS IN SILK INDUSTRY, 
FRANCE 


The silk industry in France is operating 
approximately 72,100 looms. It is believed 
that 35,000 of these will be replaced within 
the next 5 years, and of the replacements 
17,000 looms are expected to be automatic. 

The silk-throwing industry has 1,365,000 
spindles. It is expected that at least 500,000 
of these will be replaced during the next 5 
years. 

On the whole, the reequipment of the silk 
industry is uncertain and may be done only 
on a small scale inasmuch as investments 
will not be encouraged or authorized by the 
Government until the future status of the 
industry has been determined. 


MINING-MACHINERY PRODUCTION, 
ScOTLAND 


Plans for erection of a factory for the pro- 
duction of mining machinery at Cappielow, 
Greenock, Scotland, were announced by a 
British Minister of State. The factory is to 
be opened in about 12 months by a British 
subsidiary of a United States firm. About 
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1,000 workers will be employed. 
aging director said it was hoped that a ma- 
chine would be produced that would increase 
output to between 25 and 30 tons of coal per 
manshift in seams exceeding 44 inches in 
thickness. 


The man- 


MACHINERY PURCHASED FOR TEXTILE 
Factory, IRAN 


A cotton spinning and weaving factory 
which will utilize 20,000 spindles and 800 au- 
tomatic looms is being constructed near 
Tehran, Iran. 

The machinery for the plant has been pur- 
chased from a firm in England. Deliveries 
are to be made in four equal lots over a pe- 
riod of 18 months and the first shipment 
was reported to have been made in May of 
this year. 

The factory is to be powered by small Die- 
sel generators which also are being imported 
from England. The total power capacity 
will be 4,400 horsepower which will amount 
to an approximate 100 percent reserve. 

Production is expected to begin the latter 
part of 1950 and will build up to full pro- 
duction as additional machinery is installed. 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR PAPER FACTORIES, 
TURKEY 


Delivery of some of the required machin- 
ery for the Izmit paper factories in Turkey 
has been made, and it is believed that in- 
stallation is in progress. 

Turbines and aerial power lines have ar- 
rived from the United States, and deliveries 
of electric motors and auxiliary equipment 
is expected by the end of next year. Paper 
machinery has been ordered from Germany, 
and shipments are expected to be completed 
by the middle of 1950. 

If all the equipment is delivered by the end 
of 1950 it is expected that the expanded por- 
tion of the plant will be in operation early 
in 1952. 


MODERNIZATION OF TEXTILE FACTORIES, 
U. K. 


The expiration date of the Cotton Spinning 
Act of 1948 in the United Kingdom has been 
extended to April 6, 1950. The act was de- 
signed to encourage modernization of tex- 
tile factories by means of subsidy payments 
to firms complying with the provisions of 
the act. 

The act was extended by the Board of Trade 
from the original expiration date of April 30, 
1949, in order that more firms would be able 
to submit plans for modernization and re- 
ceive consideration by the Government for 
subsidy payments. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR F'OOT-AND-MOUTH- 
DISEASE VACCINE, FRANCE 


The foot-and-mouth disease was reported 
in 88 of the 90 French Departments during 
1948, according to the official reports of the 
French Veterinary Service. 

The French Institute for Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, a private company attached to the 
Lyons abattoirs, has been supplying most of 
the vaccine used in France since October 
1948. Prior to this time, the vaccine was im- 
ported mainly from Switzerland and Den- 
mark. 

The available supplies of foot-and-mouth 
disease vaccine can now be bought only by the 
French Government or by licensed veterinar- 
ians; however, it is reported that as soon as 
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the current epidemic subsides, the com- 
pany hopes to begin exporting part of its 
production. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SANTONIN INDUSTRY, 
PAKISTAN 


The Government of Pakistan is planning 
to develop the santonin-manufacturing in- 
dustry. Santonin is extracted from artemi- 
sia, an herb grown in Pakistan principally 
in the Khurram Valley. Pakistan was for- 
merly the only source of this plant in the 
world, but it is now grown in the U.S. S. R. 
and other countries. 

Foreign firms, including those in the 
United States and the United Kingdom, have 
been invited by the Government to purchase 
the crop for the next 5 years. The success- 
ful tenderer will have to install a santonin- 
extraction plant within 1 year, preferably in 
the Khurram Valley. 

The yield of the artemisia crop during 
1949 is expected to be about 6,000 maunds (1 
maund=285%; pounds) and is likely to in- 
crease in subsequent years, according to 
trade sources. 


CONFERENCE ON RINDERPEST DISEASE HELD 
IN BANGKOK, THAILAND 


A conference on rinderpest disease was 
held in June in Bangkok, Thailand, spon- 
sored by the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. Delegates from sev- 
eral Asian countries attended to discuss the 
problems for combating the disease. Agree- 
ment was reached on a closer cooperation be- 
tween Burma, Thailand, and French Indo- 
china on all phases of disease control, espe- 
cially along their common borders. 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


SHORTAGE OF X-RAY FILM IN ARGENTINA 


Further efforts have been made by the Ar- 
gentine authorities to alleviate the scarcity 
of X-ray film, supplies of which, according to 
importers, will be completely exhausted by 
the end of August. Decree No. 14.575 of 
June 23, 1949, states that all X-ray film in 
Argentina must be sold under doctor’s pre- 
scription and that all importers must report 
under oath the amount of their existing 
stocks to the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce. 

Meanwhile, the press announced on 
June 30 that the Department of Social As- 
sistance had purchased from the United 
States 2,160 X-ray films to be sold to the 
public at cost price upon presentation of a 
medical certificate testifying to the need of 
the film. Importers have expressed their 
discontent at this action, in view of their 
continued fruitless efforts to relieve the 
shortage by obtaining import permits from 
the Central Bank. 


PRODUCTION IN THE U. K. 


During the first 6 months of 1949 the 
British film industry made 28 first-feature 
films and 16 second-features. This was made 
possible financially by the earnings from pro- 
ductions being exhibited; loans by banking 
houses and the State-operated National Film 
Finance Corporation, loans having been 
made to 15 companies by the latter; and the 
money spent by United States film com- 
panies out of their “frozen” earnings in 
Britain. The President of the Board of Trade 
has cautioned the industry that quality pic- 
tures must be made if British productions 
are to play their part in the export program. 


He stated that 500 more persons are now em. 
ployed in the industry than at the end of 
March. 

On June 18, there were 13 studios actiy, 
using 45 stages with 455,118 square feet of 
available shooting space. On the same da 
there were 14 studios inactive, Consisting g 
38 stages and 218,965 square feet of SPace 
Even though only 28 first-features were moa. 
in the first half of 1949, it is felt that 1949), 
total of 63 will be reached by the end of the 
year. If all studios could be used, it is esti. 
mated that about 120 features could be made 
annually. 

A number of films have been made for the 
Colonial Office in connection with Colonia) 
Month (June), depicting conditions in the 
british colonies. The Central Office of Ip. 
formation is gaining headway in its drive to 
use documentary films not only for the eqy. 
cation of the public but to assist the film 
industry to produce its 25 percent Supporting 
films under the Quota Act. There is q lim. 
ited choice of first-class British Supporting 
films because the rental paid by theatey 
makes short-film production a poor financia) 
proposition. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


During May 1949, the Swedish Censorship 
Board passed 24 feature motion-picture 
films, 18 of which prohibited attendance by 
children. Two pictures were completely re. 
jected—one a United States feature and the 
other a British film. 

Of the 18 features passed for adults only, 
8 were United States productions, 5 French, 
3 British, 1 German, and 1 Swedish. Of the 
6 passed for exhibition to children, 5 were 
from the United States and 1 from the United 
Kingdom. 


DRIVE-IN THEATER OPENED IN VENEZUELA 


The first “drive-in” motion-picture theater 
in Venezuela opened in Caracas on July 8, 
1949. This “auto-cine” is located on a hill- 
side overlooking one of the newer suburbs of 
the capital city. Parking space for 250 auto. 
mobiles is arranged in the semicircle of a 
natural amphitheater sloping upward from 
the building which houses another part of 
the concession, a combination soda fountain, 
bar, and restaurant. 

The screen is on the side of the building 
which faces the hill and the parking spaces. 
A terrace, situated immediately helow the 
parking spaces and equipped with chain 
and tables, can accommodate up to 600 spec 
tators and diners. Food and refreshments 
are served during movies to patrons either at 
the parked automobiles or on the terrace. 
This is believed to be the only drive-in thea- 
ter in South America. 

The movie is operated under lease from 
the concessionaire of the entire business by 
a concern which operates several regular 
movie theaters in Caracas. The minimum 
per car admission for the first picture shown 
(a first run in Caracas) was 8 bolivares with 
individual admissions per person of 4 boli- 
vares each which is equivalent to rates cul 
rently charged in the other first-class movie 
theaters in Caracas. Practically all equip- 
ment is of the most modern type and from 
the United States. Despite bad weather, 
capacity crowds attended the ‘‘auto-cine” on 
the first few nights of its operation. (I 
bolivar=about US$0.30.) 


Nonferrous Metals 


ALUMINUM-FOIL PLANT IN DENMARK 


A United States aluminum company plas 
to construct a large fabricating plant 2 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in collaboration with 
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a Danish firm, states the foreign press. The 
new plant will produce aluminum foil for 
packing Danish butter. Kegs have been 
used, but small packages have been found 
more convenient for export sales. Machinery 
valued at 1,000,000 Danish crowns will be 
shipped from the United States. (1 Danish 
crown = $0.2085 in U. S. currency.) 


LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCTION, GREECE 


Mining activity in Greece continued to 
recede during the first quarter of 1949 owing 
to destruction of important mining installa- 
tions, high internal prices, and low foreign- 
exchange rates. However, the output of 441 
metric tons of lead concentrates in the first 
quarter of 1949 was somewhat higher than 
the output in the corresponding quarter of 
1948, and compared favorably with the 1948 
quarterly average of 459 tons. 

Zinc-concentrate production, which had 
declined from 1,597 metric tons in the second 
quarter of 1948 to 1,266 tons in the fourth 
quarter, rose to 1,436 tons in the first quarter 
of this year. This figure was slightly higher 
than the 1948 quarterly average output. 

The French Laurium mines (in Greece) 
have begun preparatory work on three new 
mine headings in order to increase the out- 
put of high-grade ores, which will result in 
a substantial increase of lead- and zinc-con- 
centrate output. Rehabilitation of the mine 
and expansion of the smelting plant will 
begin soon, and arrangements are being 
made to increase ore production substantially 
during the second half of 1949. 

Lead and zinc are of strategic importance, 
and every effort is being made to procure 
sufficient ores to utilize the full capacity of 
the French Laurium smelter—about 20,000 
tons annually. 

Because Turkey has substantial quantities 
of lead ores and concentrates but no smelter, 
it would be advantageous to use Greek smel- 
ters. Working agreements are under con- 
sideration to treat Turkish ores and con- 
centrates in Greece under bond and return 
the resulting pig and refined lead to Turkey 

An industrial loan, amounting to $268,320, 
for rehabilitation of the Greek Laurium 
mines and the construction of a new selective 
flotation plant has been approved by the 
Central Loan Committee. Construction will 
begin as soon as the funds become available 

Renewed interest is being shown in re- 
suming production of lead-zine ores from 
the islands of Samothrake, Thasos, and Chios 
A survey of the extensive outcrops of lead- 
zinc ores on Chios is being planned. Ma- 
chinery and supplies have been sent to the 
island and rehabilitation work will begin 
soon. It is anticipated that a small pro- 
duction of commercial lead-zinc ore will 
result from development work during the 
second half of the year. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GRAPHITE EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s graphite exports continued 
to decline during the first quarter 1949, to- 
taling only 1,317 metric tons compared with 
2,200 tons in the preceding quarter. Exports 
in 1948 totaled 9,180 tons consisting of 6,328 
tons of graphite flakes and 2,852 tons 
graphite powder. As shown in the accom- 
panying table, graphite exports to the United 
States fell off sharply—from 1,129 tons in 
the fourth quarter 1948 to only 90 tons in 
the 1949 period. A greater percentage of the 


first quarter's exports were shipped to 
France. 
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Revised Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Contract Concluded 


Revised concession terms of the 
contract concluded on July 17 be- 
tween the Iranian Government and 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
include retroactive payments to 
the Iranian Government amounting 
to approximately $60,000,000. 

Under provisions of the new con- 
tract the Iranian Government re- 
ceives a higher royalty rate and 
tax payment per ton of production. 
In addition, the Iranian share of 
the gross allocation to reserve is 
to be calculated on the basis of a 
new and more advantageous for- 
mula, which guarantees payments 
of not less than $16,000,000. 

The Iranian parliament was ex- 
pected to give approval to the 
agreement before its dissolution. 

The new agreement brings total 
Iranian Government revenue from 
oil, in 1948, to approximately 
$75,500,000. 











Graphite production was expected to reach 
a monthly average of 990 metric tons during 
the second quarter. 


Graphite Exports, Madagascar 


[In metric tons] 


Fourth, quar First quarter, 
| ter, 1948 1949 
Country of 
destination 


Pow . : Pow- 
Flakes der Flakes der 
lotal 1,717 183 683 634 
United States 979 150 90 
France 121 201 289 394 


United Kingdom 617 132 304 215 
Others 25 


KYANITE PRODUCTION, KENYA 


The Kenya deposits of kyanite at Murka 
Hill were discovered in 1941 and are being 
worked by Kenya Kyanite, Ltd. Part of the 
mineral is of remarkable purity and can be 
economically exported without processing. 
However, construction began during the year 
on a calcining plant at the mine site, which 
will produce mullite by a process of heating 
the kyanite mineral in rotary kilns, thereby 
raising the value of the product by three 
times. 

A further deposit of kyanite, though of 
limited extent, was discovered near the Murka 
Hill mine, but no development has taken 
place during the past year. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CEILING PRICES REMOVED, ARGENTINA 


On July 11, 1949, the Argentine Govern- 
ment announced the removal of domestic 
ceiling prices on edible and inedible fats and 


oils and soap. Previously, the Government 
had been paying subsidies on these products 
to maintain ceiling prices to consumers. Be- 
cause of spiraling production costs, the Gov- 
ernment recently has been faced with the 
alternatives of sharply increasing the subsi- 
dies or removing the ceilings. 

The choice of the latter course is regarded 
as a significant change in Argentine food and 
price policies. Internal prices of fats and 
oils can be expected to rise, and production 
should be stimulated as a result. 


TuNG-OIL Exports, HONG KonG 


In the first 4 months of 1949, tung-oil ex- 
ports from Hong Kong totaled 19,100,000 
pounds, 7 percent less than during the same 
period a year ago. However, there has been 
a sharp decline in the quantity shipped to 
the United States in 1949. Only 1,100,000 
pounds were consigned to the United States, 
compared with 11,000,000 pounds in the com- 
parable months of 1948. Larger shipments 
have been going to the United Kingdom and 
other European countries. 

A factor in lower shipments has been the 
“dumping” investigation being conducted 
by the Bureau of Customs, which was under- 
taken on complaints of the United States 
tung-oil industry that Chinese oil was being 
“dumped” on the United States market. 
Since the investigation was started (Novem- 
ber 1948), United States importers have 
been hesitant to bring in tung oil because 
of the requirement that a bond be posted 
with the Bureau of Customs to cover the 
possible assessment of a “dumping” duty. 

In 1948, 31 percent of the 83,000 metric tons 
of tung oil exported from China moved 
through the port of Hong Kong. The remain- 
der was shipped from Shanghai. 


VEGETABLE-OIL ExPorRtTs AUTHORIZED, 
URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan press reported on July 12 
that the Bank of the Republic will authorize 
“private compensation agreements” for sale 
to the dollar area of up to 3,000 tons of sun- 
flower oil and 2,000 tons of peanut oil. The 
exchange to be received from these trans- 
actions is to be applied to imports, preference 
being given to raw materials and essential 
tems. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


In 1948 Brazil imported 2,300 metric tons 
of lithopone, titanium dioxide, and other 
pigment materials, valued at $528,250, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Finance. The 
United States supplied 1,603 tons, worth 
$341,400. 


EXPORTS, CANADA 
Canadian exports of paints and varnishes 
in the first 5 months of 1949 dropped more 
than $1,000,000 in value from those in the 
corresponding period of 1948, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Totals 
were $1,650,000 and $2,675,000, respectively. 


Paper and 
Products 


Imports, EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador imported 3,828 metric tons of 
paper and paper products in 1948 compared 
with 2,739 tons in 1947. The 1948 imports 
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included 1,991 tons of newsprint. The prin- 
cipal suppliers of all types were Canada 
(1,823 tons, including 1,789 tons of news- 
print), and the United States (1,604 tons, 
comprised of 193 tons of newsprint, 185 tons 
of wrapping paper, 874 tons of “paper and 
cardboard of nonspecified classes”, and 352 
tons of other paper and paper products). 
“Paper and cardboard of nonspecified classes” 
included most of the bond, book, and ledger 
papers, and bristol board. 

The over-all volume of imports in 1949 is 
expected to be about the same as in 1948. 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE TEMPORARILY 
RELIEVED, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s newsprint shortage appears to 
be broken for the present by the arrival of 
10,000 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds), chiefly Finnish, during the first 3 
weeks of June. French, Swedish, Austrian, 
and Italian offers of newsprint are reported 
to be likely under the terms of a new import- 
control decree. 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND SUPPLIES, 
INDIA 


Supplies of paper in India in the first quar- 
ter of 1949 far exceeded demand, and prices 
declined noticeably as a result of larger im- 
ports and smaller consumption by almost all 
users other than newspapers. Imports 
totaled 54,503 long tons of paper and board 
and 2,568 tons of pulp. Production during 
the quarter was estimated at 24,682 tons of 
paper and board. 


DEVELOPMENTS, NORWAY 


The 1948-49 timber cut (July 1, 1948, to 
June 30, 1949,) in Norway exceeded expecta- 
tions, reaching a total of 17,452,198 cubic 
meters (1 cubic meter=approximately 35.3 
cubic feet). The Norwegian Ministry of 
Agriculture has planned to reserve 3,500,000 
cubic meters of this cut for the pulp and 
paper industry. In comparison, an annual 
average of 2,700,000 cubic meters was made 
available to the pulp and paper industry in 
the preceding 2 years. 

The capacity of Norway’s pulp mills has 
changed little, if any, since 1947, total chem- 
ical pulp capacity being estimated at 610,532 
long tons, and mechanical pulp capacity, at 
692,000 tons. No increase in capacity is vis- 
ualized for 1949, especially as the mills oper- 
ated at considerably below capacity in 1948. 
Chemical pulp production in 1948 totaled 
384,240 long tons, about 20 percent higher 
than the 320,255 tons produced in 1947. It 
was estimated that production of chemical 
pulp in 1949 would be about 443,000 tons. 
Production by grades in 1948 was as follows, 
in long tons (1947 figures in parentheses) : 
Bleached sulfite paper grades, 166,558 (140,- 
828); dissolving sulfite pulp, 72,112 (58,726); 
unbleached sulfite, 74,682 (59,930); and un- 
bleached sulfate, 70,888 (60,771). Mechan- 
ical pulp production reached 432,500 long 
tons (dry basis) in 1948, compared with 
304,500 tons in 1947, and an estimated 440,000 
tons in 1949. 

Exports of chemical pulp in 1948 totaled 
137,370 metric tons (1 metric ton=—2,204.6 
pounds), an increase of 34 percent over the 
102,176 tons shipped in 1947. Exports Con- 
sisted mostly of bleached sulfite pulp (128,- 
471 tons in 1948; 93,415 tons in 1947). The 
United Kingdom was the principal destina- 
tion of Norway’s dry chemical pulp exports, 
taking nearly 47,000 tons in 1948, compared 
with about 29,000 tons in 1947. Other im- 
portant destinations in order of rank in 1948 
were as follows: Netherlands (24,000 tons in 
1948; 17,000 tons in 1947); France (19,000 
tons in 1948; 17,000 tons in 1947); the United 
States (12,000 tons in 1948; 6,000 tons in 
1947); and Belgium (10,000 tons in 1948; 
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14,000 tons in 1947). Mechanical pulp ex- 
ports in 1948, consisting of practically all wet 
mechanical pulp, amounted to 209,042 metric 
tons (dry basis) compared with 138,009 tons 
in 1947. Exports to the United Kingdom, 
Norway's leading market for this grade, more 
than doubled from 1947 to 1948, the United 
Kingdom receiving over 98,000 tons in 1948 
compared with 41,000 tons in 1947. 

Capacity of the Norwegian paper and board 
industry in 1948 was about the same as in 
1947, amounting to 400,200 long tons of paper, 
39,200 tons of paperboard, and 65,000 tons 
of building and insulating boards. Norway's 
most productive postwar year in paper and 
paperboard output was reached in 1948 with 
a production of 475,000 long tons compared 
with 435,000 tons in 1947. Production by 
kinds in 1948 was as follows, in long tons 
(1947 data in parentheses): Newsprint, 145,- 
000 (115,000); other groundwood printing, 
78,000 (81,500); writing and other fine papers, 
52,000 (48,000); coarse paper including wrap- 
ping, 94,000 (75,000); tissues, 5,000 (5,000); 
other paper, 61,000 (72,000); and paperboard, 
40,000 (38,500). 

Total exports of paper and board in 1948 
amounted to 311,619 metric tons, somewhat 
higher than the 292,773 tons exported in 
1947. Newsprint, the most important item 
in Norwegian paper and board exports, in- 
creased from 95,720 tons in 1947 to 121,727 
tons in 1948, more than 25 percent. How- 
ever, exports of wrapping paper and writing 
and printing paper other than newsprint, 
declined somewhat, the first category declin- 
ing from 66,297 tons in 1947, to 63,242 tons 
in 1948 and the second declining from 97,514 
tons in 1947 to 93,550 tons in 1948. 

The United States was the leading destina- 
tion of Norway’s newsprint exports in 1943, 
receiving 32,957 tons or over one-quarter of 
total exports. In comparison, Norway ex- 
ported only about 7,000 tons of newsprint 
to the United States in 1947. Newsprint ex- 
ports to many important European and South 
American markets declined, however, ship- 
ments to Argentina dropping from 19,490 tons 
in 1947 to 11,829 tons in 1948, and those to 
Brazil declining from 6,842 tons in 1947 to 
1,186 tons in 1948. 


NEWSPRINT EXPORTS, SWEDEN 


Swedish exports of newspring in 1948 to- 
taled 176,881 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds) compared with 150,079 tons 
in 1947. Exports during the first 4 months 
of 1949 reached 76,812 tons, or about 40 per- 
cent more than the volume exported during 
the corresponding period of 1948. The United 
States, Argentina, and the United Kingdom 
were the three largest markets for Swedish 
newsprint in 1948, receiving well over half 
of the total exported. 

Exports to principal countries in 1948 were 
as follows, in metric tons (1947 data in pa- 
rentheses): United States, 63,450 (25,053); 
Argentina, 18,378 (31,525); United Kingdom, 
16,059 (mone); China, 8,205 (5,825); India, 
7,856 (7,806); Uruguay, 6,563 (4,912); Por- 
tugal, 6,429 (5,518); Brazil, 5,779 (7,116); 
Denmark, 5,694 (4,079); and Cuba, 4,993 
(5,218). Australia was the leading destina- 
tion of exports in the first 4 months of 1949, 
receiving 16,570 tons or about 22 percent of 
the total. The United States was next with 
16,279 tons, followed by the United King- 
dom, 7,619; Argentina, 7,344; and China, 
7,203. 





Vehicles (including locomotives, ships, and 
aircraft) valued at S$23,128,327 (Straits dol- 
lars) were imported into Malaya in the period 
October through December 1948. Of this 
total, the United States supplied S$2,168,952. 
Exports were valued at 8$3,794,677 during this 
period. (1 Straits dollar = US$0.47.) 


Petroleum and 
Products 


BUNKER OIL PRICES REDUCED, U. K. 


The British-Mexican Petroleum Company 
further reduced the price of bunker fue] oil 
at United Kingdom ports, in June, by $1.09 
per ton, and the price of marine Diese] oj] 
$1.10 per ton, making the new prices $18.36 
and $26.50 per ton, respectively. 

On January 1, 1949, the price of bunker 
oil was $25.80 per ton and marine Diese] oj 
$33.00 per ton. 

Prices for these oils also have been re. 
duced at a number of Continental ports, 


IMPORT AND REFINING OF CRUDE 
PETROLEUM IN JAPAN 


A recent SCAP (Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers) directive to the Japanese 
Government lifted restrictions on the import 
and refining of crude petroleum in refineries 
on the Pacific Coast of Japan. 

The Japanese Government has been given 
90 days to submit plans and make recom. 
mendations for the repair and rehabilitation 
of refineries proposed for operation. 

In addition SCAP has instructed the Jap- 
anese Government to pool existing equip. 
ment and facilities as a means of obtaining 
maximum efficiency. 

Estimated output of refineries (after re. 
pair) is considered sufficient to meet Jap- 
anese domestic requirements for petroleum 
products except for a few specialized prod- 
ucts, and is expected to result in a consider. 
able saving in foreign exchange. 

Construction of additional refineries wil 
not be considered by SCAP at this time. 


Radios 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CHILE 


Production of radio receivers in Chile in 
1948 totaled 28,865 sets. Production capacity 
is an estimated 80,000 units. The domestic 
product is comparable in quality to imported 
receivers. 

Imports totaled 52,166 sets valued at 1,381,- 
994 gold pesos, of which 41,625 units, worth 
1,090,627 gold pesos, were from the United 
States. Imports in 1947 totaled 167,613 sets, 
worth 4,572,233 gold pesos, of which 136,328 
receivers, valued at 3,806,884 gold pesos, were 
from the United States. (1 gold peso= 
US$0.20597. ) 


PANAMANIAN MARKET 


The Panamanian market for radio tubes 
and components of United States manufac- 
ture is substantial. During the war most 
of these items were unobtainable. Hence, a 
large backlog of demand was built up that 
has not been satisfied. Imports of tubes and 
components in 1948 totaled 38,180 kilograms 
valued at $127,548, of which over 99 percent 
were from the United States. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Radio-receiver imports into the Philippines 
from the United States from July to Decem- 
ber 1948 approximated 23,000 sets worth 
1,542,000 pesos. 

Imports of radio tubes from the United 
States approximated 74,000 units valued at 
106,000 pesos. 1 peso=US$0.50.) 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Production of radio receivers in Switzer- 
land during 1948 was estimated at 50,000 
units; 12 firms formed the industry, About 
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were imported, of which approxi- 
— . percent were from th> United 
states. Exports of radio receivers and re- 
ceiver parts totaled 1,788 quintals valued at 
7,197,908 francs. (1 quital=220 pounds. 
1 franc= approximately US$0.23.) 

Brazil, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia were the 
principal countries of destination, in the 
order listed. 


Railway 
Equipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN STREET 
RAILWAYS 


Three British transport experts visiting 
Australia recommended that all trams (street 
cars) in the Sydney Metropolitan Area should 
ultimately be replaced by compression-igni- 
tion busses equipped with underfloor, oil- 
engines and designed to seat 70. 

The experts also advised that the open 
trams With footboards, now in use and con- 
sidered dangerous under crowded conditions, 
should be replaced in five stages between 
January 1, 1950, and December 31, 1954. Cor- 
ridor trams should be replaced by 1960. An 
existing order placed for 250 new corridor 
trams should be cancelled, while an order 
for 1,400 tram-car motors should be reduced. 

A proposed bus-body and engineering 
works arranged for line production should 
provide for the needs of a complete unit- 
change system of overhaul, with the Depart- 
ment of Railways, which has had long expe- 
rience in operating factories and workshops, 
to be consulted regarding the layout. 


EQUIPMENT READY FOR Ivory COAST, 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


The necessary equipment for the railroad 
in the Ivory Coast, French West Africa, has 
been purchased. Rolling stock purchased 
with ECA funds was en route from the United 
States early in July, 310 pieces having been 
purchased from a United States firm by the 
French purchasing agency in New York. 

All necessary rail equipment for the new 
railroad, which runs from Bobo-Dioulasso to 
Ouagadougou in the Colony of the Haute 
Volta, is available on the spot. This line 
runs 360 kilometers. It was contemplated 
in 1938, when all necessary material was 
purchased, but no construction was accom- 
plished during the war period. The most 
recent target date for its completion is 1952, 
according to the Director of Railroads. 


Car SHORTAGE THREATENS SALT FAMINE, 
INDIA 


A shortage of railway cars in India is 
threatening a salt famine in the Delhi, East 
Punjab, Central Provinces, United Provinces, 
Central India, and Rajputana markets, ac- 
cording to the Secretary of the Sambhar Lake 
Salt Merchants Association, whose members 
serve the areas named. 

During the year ending March 31, 1949, a 
total of 9,224 fewer wagons were cleared from 
the Sambhar Lake than in the previous year. 
This resulted in a short supply of nearly 
99,000 long tons of salt to the consuming 
markets. The average annual output of 
Sambhar Lake accounts for nearly 17 percent 
of the all-India salt output, according to the 
Salt Controller. 


Exports, ITALY 


Railroad rolling stock amounting to 347.6 
metric tons was exported from Italy during 
1948. Imports amounted to 1,699.5 metric 
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tons. During 1947 foreign trade in this 
equipment amounted to 509 and 1,660 metric 
tons, respectively. 


Rubber and 
Products 


Exports, CEYLON 


Exports of rubber from Ceylon in May to- 
taled 11,897,665 pounds valued at 7,182,204 
rupees (US$2,166,577). Shipments were 
slightly more than in the previous month but 
3,000,000 pounds iess than in May 1948. The 
greatest volume of exports in May (more 
than 6,000,000 pounds) went to the United 
States. Exports to the United Kingdom to- 
taled more than 2,000,000 pounds; other ship- 
ments were distributed among 25 countries. 

Ceylon press comment on the proposed 
plan to subsidize replanting of rubber to the 
extent of 250 rupees per acre is that planters 
are unenthusiastic, inasmuch as they hold 
that the cost is 1,000 rupees, and that a yield 
is obtained only after a period of 7 years. 
Another news item indicated that Govern- 
ment acquisition of uneconomic rubber land 
would begin in the next financial year (start- 
ing October 1, 1949) and that it would pur- 
chase only land required for reforestation or 
village expansion, and would choose the land 
it would buy. The Minister of Agriculture 
is quoted as saying that the only sclution of 


difficulties is in replanting and in reducing 
costs. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, INDOCHINA 


Rubber production in Indochina in the 
first quarter of 1949 was 5,477 metric tons. 
In the first quarter of 1948 it was 6,769 tons. 
The first quarter of 1949 included the small 
production of 428 tons in February. Negli- 
gible production is normal in February inas- 
much as the Chinese New Year holidays co- 
incide with the culmination of the dry 
season when trees lose their leaves and latex 
flow drops sharply. Many plantations close 
down tapping in February. Production 
should increase in each month during the 
rest of the year. 

Stocks on rubber plantations at the end 
of March were reported as amounting to 
2,898 metric tons. March consumption was 
94 tons; April consumption was 87 tons. 

Preliminary statistics furnished by the 
Rubber Office show that 18,693 metric tons 
of rubber were shipped in the first 5 months 
of 1949 compared with 14,046 tons in the 
same period of 1948. Of the 1949 shipments, 
95 percent went to France and the remainder 
to Hong Kong, Singapore, and the United 
States. Although production decreased, un- 
usually heavy exports in the first 2 months 
were said to have resulted in the heavier 
tonnage figure for the first 5 months of 1949. 


PRODUCTION AND EXportTs, MALAYA 


Official statistics indicate that the pro- 
duction of rubber by estates in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya during May totaled 52,069 tons 
compared with 44,886 tons for April, an in- 
crease of 7,183 tons. Of the total, estates of 
100 acres and over produced 33,570 tons (of 
which 3,689 tons were latex), compared with 
28,142 tons for the previous month, or an 
increase of 5,428 tons. Production by estates 
of less than 100 acres was estimated at 18,499 
tons, indicating a gain of 1,755 tons over the 
preceding month’s estimated output of 16,744 
tons. 

Exports from the Federation in May totaled 
30,179 tons (of which 1,088 tons were latex), 
compared with 32,048 tons shipped in the 
previous month. Leading purchasers were 


the United States, which received 10,679 tons, 
and the United Kingdom, which received 
5,334 tons. No shipments were made to the 
U. S. S. R. in May, whereas 6,962 tons were 
shipped there in April. 

The Federation held a total of 71,939 tons 
of rubber in stocks on May 31, 1949, compared 
with 66,721 tons held at the end of April. 


OUTPUT OF RUBBER PRODUCTS, JAPAN 


Production of rubber goods in Japan in the 
first 3 months of 1949 included 135,934 truck 
tires and 137,978 truck tubes; 75,167 pas- 
senger car and motorcycle tires and 69,741 
tubes; 10,234 other vehicle tires and 10,558 
tubes; 1,198,475 bicycle tires and 1,363,781 
bicycle tubes; and 9,065,290 pairs of rubber 
footwear. 

These amounts showed considerable gains 
over production in the first 3 months of 
1948, when the output was 65,326 truck tires 
and 68,761 tubes; 34,829 passenger car and 
motorcycle tires and 38,766 tubes; 3,973 other 
vehicle tires and 7,064 tubes; 767,786 bicycle 
tires and 781,188 tubes; and 5,546,581 pairs 
of rubber footwear. 


TIRES AND TUBES, SWEDEN 


Swedish firms produced 318,000 tires in 
1948, consisting of 162,000 passenger car 
tires and 156,000 truck and bus tires. In 
addition, they produced about 10,000 tractor 
and similar-type tires. Production of all rub- 
ber goods continued to expand during 1948, 
and it is expected to expand still further in 
1949, although not to the full extent of 
capacity. Shortages of raw materials may 
limit the output in 1949, and a further ob- 
stacle to capacity production may arise in 
the form of a buyers’ market for all rubber 
products. 


Shipbuilding 
EXHIBITION To BE HELD IN COPENHAGEN, 
DENMARK 


A Danish Shipbuilding Exhibition, the 
largest of its kind ever held in Scandinavia, 
will be held in Copenhagen, August 19 to 
September 4, 1949. 

The exhibition is divided into various sec- 
tions, each endeavoring to tell the story of 
the building of a ship and the institutions 
and firms connected with the work. 

In connection with the exhibition, the 
British organization of shipbuilding engi- 
neers, Institution of Naval Architects, will 
hold its annual meeting in Copenhagen. 


MoTor VESSELS To BE USED IN DEVELOP- 
MENT OF FISHERIES, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The use of 50 motor vessels in the develop- 
ment of fisheries in Dominican waters has 
been authorized by the Dominican Govern- 
ment in a contract promulgated June 9, 
1949. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPYARD APPROVED, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Construction of a national shipyard in the 
Republic of the Philippines, which will in- 
clude a steel mill as an auxiliary plant has 
been approved, states the manager of the 
National Development Co. The steel mill will 
have a daily capacity of 50 tons. Power for 
the shipyard will be supplied by the Manila 
Electric Co. states the Philippine press. Ap- 
proval by NDC does not imply immediate 
construction of either the mill or the ship- 
yard. 

The Philippine press has stated that the 
establishment of a steel mill at the Marie 
Cristiva area will continue being advocated, 
with the mill to utilize local iron ore. 
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LAUNCHING OF REFRIGERATED CARGO 
LINER, U. K. 


The steamship Persic, a twin-screw refrig- 


erated cargo liner of 13,700 tons, was 
launched from a shipyard in Birkenhead, 
England, on June 10, 1949. It will be em- 
ployed in United Kingdom-Australia-New 
Zealand service. 

The ship has an over-all length of about 
561 feet, breadth molded 72 feet, depth 
molded to shelter deck of 43 feet 4144 inches. 
The load draft will be about 31 feet 3 inches 
and the service speed will be 17 knots. The 
propelling machinery consists of two sets of 
single-reduction geared turbines. 

The Persic will have a refrigerated cargo 
capacity of about 514,000 cubic feet and a 
general cargo capacity of about 220,000 cubic 
feet. 


CONSTRUCTION ORDERS ON HAND, U. K. 


The shipbuilders in northeastern England 
had received new orders by the end of May 
1949 about equal to the tonnage (approxi- 
mately 240,00 tons) completed and delivered 
during the first 5 months of 1949. New or- 
ders included 22 vessels of 239,595 gross tons 
distributed as follows: 3 (54,500 total gross 
tons) for Norway; 1 (10,450) for the Nether- 
lands; 1 (9,000) for Ireland; 1 (2,900) for 
Poland; 1 (10,000) nationality not an- 
nounced; and 15 (152,745) for British owners. 

New ship construction on hand and on 
order at the end of May 1949, totaled 236 ves- 
sels with a total gross tonnage of 2,204,630 
compared with 240 vessels of 2,214,601 gross 
tons at the end of 1948. 

In addition, shipyards had orders on hand 
at the end of May 1949 for 20 whale boats (8 
for British owners, 7 for Norwegian, and 5 
for Argentine) and 6 trawlers for British 
owners. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF ROSEWOOD OIL 


During the first quarter of 1949, exports 
of rosewood oil from the Amazon region of 
Brazil to the United States through Belem 
and Manaus amounted to 115,891 pounds, 
valued at $260,284, as compared with 66,764 
pounds, valued at $142,754 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF PERFUMES AND 
TOILETRIES 


In 1948, Canada’s imports of perfumes and 
toilet preparations amounted to $192,706, or 
74 percent below those of 1947. Of the per- 
fumes, valued at $162,097, France accounted 
for $80,302, the United Kingdom $41,803, and 
the United States $37,327. In 1947, perfume 
imports totaled $233,655, with those from 
France valued at $95,583, the United King- 
dom $98,615, and the United States $33,329. 

Perfumery and toilet preparations (non- 
alcholic) imported in 1948 amounted to 
$30,609, compared with $489,748 in 1947, the 
drop resulting from an embargo on this class 
of imports. The share from the United 
States amounted to $19,899 ($401,424 in 
1947), and from the United Kingdom $8,341 
($78,991 in 1947). 


NEw DISTILLATION PLANT NEARING’ 
COMPLETION, CYPRUS 
An essential-oil firm in Cyprus is building 
a new distillation plant in Limassol, reports 


the European press. The plant comprises a 
modern hall for the distillation of essential 
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oils at atmospheric pressure and the frac- 
tional distillation of such oils. It also has 
a modern extraction hall with a capacity 
of about 1 ton of flowers per hour. 

Another main section of the plant handles 
the extraction of citrus juices and the man- 
ufacture of fruit squashes and carbonated 
juices. Laboratories and a bottling depart- 
ment also are near completion. 

The concern has its own farm (reportedly 
600 acres) for cultivation of aromatic plants, 
chiefly English lavender, rosemary, rose, ani- 
seed, coriander, cumin and bigarade trees. 
Since 1946, mostly rose and cassie have been 
cultivated for future extraction at the new 
plant. 

The chief activities of the firm are to dis- 
till essential oils; to manufacture perfumery, 
insecticides, fruit juices and soft drinks; and 
to treat spices, such as aniseed and cumin 
seed, and aromatic plants, including sage 
leaves and laurel leaves, for export. 


PRODUCTION OF COSMETICS INCREASING, 
POLAND 


Cosmetic production in Poland is increas- 
ing rapidly. The Polish chemical industry 
reported such production in February 1949 
as 33.8 metric tons of face cream, 14 tons of 
powder and talcum, and 1,186 kilograms of 
eau de Cologne, compared with 7 tons, 5 tons, 
and 154 kilograms in the like month of 1948, 
according to the foreign press. 


Soap PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


Output of soap in the Colony of Singapore 
and the Federation of Malaya in April 
amounted to 33,012 hundredweight, a 9.6 per- 
cent decrease from that of March. Com- 
bined sales of soap in the area (22,003 hun- 
dredweight) were 3.3 percent under those of 
March. Stocks at the end of April were 
25,246 hundredweight, a 3.1 percent gain 
over the March 31 quantity. 

April imports of washing soap were 6,831 
hundredweight and toilet soap 117,246 pounds 
(1,046.8 hundredweight), or 47.3 and 137 per- 
cent gains, respectively, while other sorts of 
soap amounting to 26,190 pounds (234 hun- 
dredweight) decreased 66.4 percent, com- 
pared with the preceding month. 

Exports of washing soap, 13,418 hundred- 
weight and 1,759 pounds (15.7 hundred- 
weight) of other soaps decreased 20.1 and 
84.6 percent respectively, from the March 
quantities. On the other hand, toilet soap 
exports of 4,744 pounds (42.3 hundredweight) 
rose sharply with a gain of 159.4 percent 
over the March quantity. 


EXPORTS OF PERFUMES, SWITZERLAND 


Exports of perfumes reported by the chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical industry of Switzer- 
land in the first quarter of 1949 amounted 
to 6,100,000 Swiss francs, compared with 
5,700,000 francs and 7,500,000 francs in the 
first and fourth quarters of 1948. (One Swiss 
franc — $0.2336, U. C. currency.) 

The index of quality (weighted by value— 
1938=100) was reported at 113, 93, and 113 
for the comparable quarters. United States 
imports from Switzerland in the first 3 
months of 1949 consisted of perfumery con- 
taining alcohol, 132 pounds valued at $400, 
and perfume materials (floral essences and 
concretes, and other mixtures containing es- 
sential or distilled oils, or natural or syn- 
thetic odoriferous or aromatic substances), 
6,080 pounds at $72,297. 





Latest estimates of production of rayon 
filament yarn in Finland in 1948 show 2,- 
300,000 pounds, compared with 2,130,000 
pounds in 1947. 


Textiles and 
Related Produets 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Italian exports of cotton, wool, silk, and 
synthetic fabrics in the first 5 months of 
1949 exceeded those of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948, as shown in the accompan 
table. Exports of cotton yarns and threaq 
were greater and of wool yarns, somewhat 
smaller than in 1948. Hemp yarn eXports 
also were slightly lower. 

Much greater quantities of cotton and 
wool were imported into Italy during the 
January—May period of 1949 than in the like 
period of 1948, but jute imports decreased, 


Italy’s Foreign Trade in Textiles and Tez. 
tile Products, Jan. 1 to May 31, 1948 
and 1949 

{In metric tons] 


Product 1948 1949 
- _ 

EXPORTS 
Hemp and hemp tow 7, 219 19, 157 
Hemp yarns... 1, 555 1,18 
Cotton yarns 12,193 | 15, 0m 
Cotton threads ; e 623 | 1, 580 
Cotton fabrics ; | 3,399] 8 604 
Wool yarns... . 1,522) 1,0” 
Wool fabrics - 1,740 1,05 
Raw, reeled silk 858 | 18] 
Silk fabrics 51 | 9 
Mixed silk fabrics 12 18 
Synthetic fibers | 9, 864 8, 45 
Synthetic fiber waste | 1,909 858 
Synthetic fiber fabrics | 2,240) 3469 
Mixed synthetic fiber fabrics | 681 660 

IMPORTS 
Jute, raw and combed | 11,031 | 10,285 
Cotton, raw | 56,832 | 96,142 
Wool, greasy 19,120 | 20,836 
Wool, washed | 3,238] 5.7% 
Wool, dyed, carded, combed 406 | 2,204 
Wool, waste_. 2) 248 


Source: ‘Official statistics.’’ 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN’S TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Sweden's textile industry supplies approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the country’s require- 
ments of yarns, fabrics, and knitted goods. 
The clothing industry, which uses materials 
produced by local textile mills, furnishes 
about 95 percent of the ready-made garments 
sold in Sweden, states a textile workers’ 
union newspaper. 

Cotton yarn (including spun rayon) pro- 
duction in 1948 totaled 28,100 metric tons, 
and cotton-fabric output amounted to 
20,300 tons. Imports of cotton yarns (in- 
cluding spun rayon) and of cotton fabrics, 
in 1948, totaled 8,300 tons and 8,900 tons, 
respectively. Production of knit goods of 
cotton amounted to 4,300 tons, and imports 
to 900 tons. 

The Swedish textile industry is almost en- 
tirely dependent on imports to supply its 
wool requirements of about 12,000 tons, 
scoured weight, annually. Only about 10,500 
tons were imported in 1948, however, because 
of the increased domestic production of 
wool—from an annual prewar average of 
9,000 tons to 14,800 tons in 1948. The 1949 
import plan is expected to call for a further 
limitation on imports. 

Production of worsted yarns in 1948 totaled 
3,400 tons and of woolen fabrics, 13,900 tons, 
and imports were 4,400 tons and 2,700 tons, 
respectively. Production and imports of 
woolen knit goods totaled 3,600 and 675 tons, 
respectively, in 1948. 

One-third of Sweden’s needs in filament 
rayon and one-half of the country’s linen 
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ements are produced domestically. 
production of rayon knit goods in 1948 
amounted to 1,900 tons of which 50 tons 


were imported. 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


production of cotton-yarn in Italy in 
January—April 1949 amounted to 71,466 
metric tons and of cotton fabrics, 53,048 tons. 

Imports of raw cotton in the same period 
totaled 76,814 tons as compared with 47,132 
tons in the like period of 1948. 

Exports of cotton yarns in the first 4 
months of 1949 amounted to 12,033 tons; 
cotton thread, 1,413 tons; and cotton fabrics, 
7,237 tons. Exports in the corresponding 
period of 1948 totaled 10,013 tons, 464 tons, 
and 2,315 tons, respectively. 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN KOREA 


Production of textiles in southern Korea in 
May 1949 attained a postwar high. Cotton- 
sheeting output in May amounted to 5,200,- 
000 meters in the 13 major plants. Produc- 
tion of sheeting in the smaller plants aver- 
ages at least an additional 500,000 meters per 
month. Average monthly production in the 
13 large plants during 1948 was only 2,100,- 
000 meters. Output of cotton yarn in May 
1949 totaled 1,177 metric tons compared with 
an average of 493 tons in 1948. 


Synthetic Fibers 
PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


Polish production of synthetic fibers in 
1949 has been estimated at 16,060,000 pounds 
of rayon yarn, 23,980,000 of staple fiber, and 
499,000 of synthetic fiber made from pine 
needles. In 1948 the actual figures on pro- 
duction were 15,656,000 pounds, 23,826,000 
pounds, and 394,000 pounds, respectively. 


W ool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Australian wool production has been offi- 
cially estimated at 3,430,000 bales (of 300 
pounds each), or (1,029,000,000 pounds, in 
the grease, for the 1949-50 season. 

Exports from Australia (with United States 
share in parentheses) in pounds, were as 
follows, for the 11 months ended May 31, 
1949: Greasy wool, 865,233,343 (67,178,650) ; 
scoured and washed wool, 107,283,449 (4,179,- 
383); carbonized wool, 23,370,874 (388,588) ; 
noils (carbonized and not carbonized), 
4,475,938 (1,927,946); wool tops, 4,473,859 
(421,914); waste wool, 6,786,246 (910,131). 
Of the total greasy wool exports, 312,925,145 
pounds and 182,232,927 pounds, respectively, 
were shipped to the United Kingdom and to 
France. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, AUSTRIA 


Of the eight firms in Austria which manu- 
facture textile bags, only one processes the 
raw materials in its own factories. Produc- 
tion in 1948 amounted to 1,050 metric tons 
of jute fabrics and 1,672 of textile bags. 

Austria is completely dependent on im- 
ports from India for jute. Prior to March 
1948, it was almost impossible for Austria 
to import jute, partly because of the shortage 
of foreign exchange. However, an agreement 
recently has been made with India for the 
purchase of 1,900 long tons of jute. Most of 
the country's hemp supply comes from Italy; 
and flax is received largely from Belgium. 
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announces, 


Federation of Labor. 





Representatives of Britain’s Building Industry Study 
U. S. Methods 


Representatives of Great Britain’s building industry are studying American 
methods of constructing low- and medium-cost housing, apartments, hospitals, 
schools, commercial buildings, theaters, stores, and industrial plants during 
a 6-week visit to the United States, the Economic Cooperation Administration 


The British group, which includes architects, contractors, surveyors, and 
workers, arrived in New York City July 22 on the S. S. Mauretania. The 
visit of the 17-man team is sponsored jointly by the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity and the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

The team is visiting various building projects in seven cities—Washington, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Boston. 

In addition to visiting building projects, the group is meeting with leading 
American contractors and architects and government and labor officials. 
Team members are also to attend lectures at the University of Illinois, Harvard 
University, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
cover latest developments in the construction field. 

Cooperating with ECA in the arrangements for the study-tour are the 
Associated General Contractors of America, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and Building, and the Construction Trades Department of the American 


The lectures 








Imports of waterproof jute bags from the 
United States in 1948 amounted to 500,000 
pieces and of bituminized jute bags from 
Belgium, 620,000 pieces. 

In 1948 exports of jute bags to the Nether- 
lands totaled 1,806,000 pieces, and to Hun- 
gary, 75,000 pieces. 


PLANS FOR INCREASED PLANTINGS OF SISAL, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Plans are being made in the Dominican 
Republic to plant about 1,000 acres of sisal 
in the semiarid region west of Santiago, in 
order to overcome shortage of raw materials, 
the principal factor limiting the produc- 
tion of bags and cordage. Seed stock is to 
be obtained from scattered sisal plantings in 
that area. 

Sisal requirements for the Government- 
owned bag and cordage factory have, up to 
the present time, been imported from Haiti. 
This factory turned out nearly 300,000 bags 
(mostly coffee, cacao, and salt bags) in 1948, 
while operating at about half capacity. 


PRICE INCREASE ON JUTE AND JUTE 
PRODUCTS, INDIA 


The increase in the price of jute and jute 
products since 1940 is the largest percentage 
gain for any fiber, natural or synthetic, 
which competes in world markets, accord- 
ing to the Chairman of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, Calcutta. 

Addressing the Association on June 28, 
1949, the chairman said, “A general index 
figure shows that prices (of jute) are now 
338 percent higher than in 1940 as compared 
with 320 percent for cotton, 180 percent for 
wool, 183 percent for paper and pulp, and 
150 percent for rayon.” 

The occasion was a meeting of the As- 
sociation for voting on a resolution to close 
member mills 1 week monthly from July 
to December 1949 to conserve stocks of raw 
jute. 


JUTE Crop, 1949, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


The total jute crop of India and Pakistan 
has been estimated at about 11,000,000 bales 
for 1949. According to jute trade estimates, 
the crop in Pakistan will be about 8,000,000 


bales in 1949, and that of India is expected 
to be about 3,000,000 bales. India’s produc- 
tion amounted to 2,100,000 bales in 1948. 


Wearing Apparel 


IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
Hone KoncG 


Wearing apparel of United States manu- 
facture dominates the market for such im- 
ports into Hong Kong, according to the trade. 
Apparel from the United Kingdom is second 
in importance. 

Wearing apparel manufactured in Hong 
Kong is not competitive with United States 
and European products. Shirts and cotton 
underwear are the only domestic products 
of the approximately 20 manufacturers of 
European-American styled apparel. The do- 
mestic industry employs less than 500 work- 
ers. The products of these firms are export- 
ed primarily to Singapore, East Africa, and 
other British Commonwealth countries for 
sale to working classes. 

Practically all wearing apparel is imported 
by retailers, duty-free. No statistics are 
available as to actual imports. 

It is estimated that of the 2,000,000 popu- 
lation in Hong Kong approximately 20,000 
wear European-American type clothes. 





Bizonal Scrap: New 
Agreement Concluded 


The Department of State announced July 
15 that an agreement had been concluded 
between the United States and the United 
Kingdom authorizing their Military Gov- 
ernors in Germany to suspend from time to 
time the provision that the price of scrap 
exported from Western Germany shall be uni- 
form to all buyers, which is contained in 
Paragraph 11 of Article II of the US.-U.K. 
Ferrous Scrap Agreement of September 30, 
1948. Under this authority, the Military 
Governors have lifted their control over the 
export price of steel scrap, effective July 13, 
1949, and until further notice. This change 
will not affect current contracts except inso- 
far as such contracts may provide for 
renegotiation of price. 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Power Shortage in Italy 
Forces Industry Shutdown 


On July 18, general restrictions were re- 
imposed on the use of electric power in 
Northern Italy as production from streams 
failed to meet requirements despite the 
July 4 restrictions on seasonal industries and 
the prohibition on production of steam in 
electric boilers. The American Embassy in 
Rome reports that this is the first time in 
the postwar period that electric power re- 
strictions have been imposed in the summer 
months. Water reserves on July 10 
amounted to only 926,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
compared with 1,275,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
on the same date in 1948. The new restric- 
tions require a 2-week power shutdown by 
industry in Northern Italy between .July 18 
and September 4, or a reduction of power 
utilization during this period of 70 percent 
of the May-June average. In Central and 
Southern Italy, electricity will be cut off 2 
days per week. 


CNAC Introduces Hong Kong 
to Its New Airbus Service 


The China National Aviation Corporation 
(CNAC) initiated a novel service recently on 
its Hong Kong-Canton route, utilizing a plane 
appropriately termed an “Airbus.” Con- 
verted from a C47, the Airbus is said to 
represent “high-grade engineering ingenuity 
while its idea, ‘air travel for the masses’, is a 
stride ahead in popularizing civil aviation.” 
The aircraft can accommodate 32 passangers 
in relative comfort. 

The new Airbus service will result in great 
saving of time to passengers in the elimina- 
tion of advance reservations, purchase of 
tickets, and registration at the passenger 
Office of the air line. A passenger can go to 
the airport directly before flight time, pur- 
chase his ticket, and board the plane with 
no further formality. Customs and immi- 
gration controls upon arrival at destination 
will still exist, however, so that there will 
be no saving of time at that end of the trip. 

The present Airbus service leaves Hong 
Kong and Canton alternately every hour 
on the half hour. There is no extra cost 
for this service, the fare being the same as 
regular flights, HK$40 single and HK$72 
round trip. 


U. S. Reopens Money-Order 
Service to Western Germany 


International money-order service from 
the United States to the three Western Zones 
of Germany and the three Western Sectors 
of Berlin has been reestablished. The one- 
way service is for personal and charitable 
remittances. Money orders are purchased in 
the United States for dollars and are cashed 
in Western Germany and Berlin for Deutsche 
Marks. Resumption of the service provides 
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an easily accessible channel for direct finan- 
cial assistance by Americans to relatives and 
friends in Germany. 

International money-order service between 
the United States and Germany was sus- 
pended in June 1941. 


Tanganyika Tests Locally 
Extracted Coal on Railways 


A successful test was made in March 1949 
on the Tanganyika Railways of a 20-ton 
sample of coal extracted from the Mhukuru 
coal field south of Songea in Tanganyika. 
Clinkering which had occurred in previous 
trials of locally mined coal was absent, and 
it is concluded that, when transportation 
problems are solved, the Territory will no 
longer depend upon imports of coal from the 
Union of South Africa and the United King- 
dom. Geological surveys estimate coal de- 
posits at Mhukuru and Ruhubu in Tangan- 
yika at 1,132,000,000 tons. Although the 
sample used was transported by road most 
of the way to Lindi, a port in Southern Tan- 
ganyika, a part of the journey was made on 
a completed portion of the Southern Railway 
which is being built inland to the “Ground- 
nut Scheme” area and which may be extended 
to the coal fields. 

The Lands and Mines Department of the 
Tanganyika government states: “The consid- 
eration of the final problem of transport can 
take into account not only the Mhukuru coal 
field but also the more extensive fields which 
are known to exist in the basin of the 
Ruhubu River in this part of the Territory, 
further examination of which is planned to 
commence later this year.” 


Mexico Again Tries 
“Rain Making” To Increase 
Power Supply 


At Chihuahua, Mexico, the Compania Na- 
cional de Electricidad, S. A., is repeating last 
year’s experiments with artificially induced 
rain in an effort to raise the level of Lake 
Toronto where the power company has a 
hydroelectric plant at Boquilla Dam. A 
strip of land near the dam has been condi- 
tioned as a provisional landing field for the 
small airplanes of the United States firm that 
has the contract for the experiments 


Duesseldorf’s Position in 
International Air Traffic 


The airport of Duesseldorf-Lohausen was 
opened to civilian air traffic at the beginning 
of April 1949, according to the American Con- 
sul General at Bremen. While it is still pre- 
mature to voice an opinion concerning the 
prospects of this German iron and steel cen- 
ter in domestic and international air traffic, 
it can be stated that the relatively short 
period of operation has shown a favorable 





development. 
Berlin and 185 miles from Bremen.) 
Two foreign air lines call at Duesseldorf. 


(Duesseldorf is 300 miles from 


Lohausen—British European Airways ang 
the Scandinavian Airlines System. SAS con. 
nects Duesseldorf, via Bremen, with the 
principal airports in the north, and vig 
Copenhagen with New York and with air- 
ports in Switzerland, Italy, and Athens, ang 
through Lisbon with South America. BEA 
connects Duesseldorf with the international 
air traffic in London. It is now possible to 
fly to Berlin via Hamburg by the British 
European Airways six times a week. 

The importance of the airport at Duessel- 
dorf-Lohausen is emphasized by the fact that 
additional airlines, such as the Dutch KLM, 

Swissair, the Belgian Sabena, the Italian 
Alitalia, and the American Overseas Airlines 
contemplate making Duesseldorf a port of 
call. KLM has already opened an office at 
Duesseldorf and expects to start regular 
flights to Amsterdam in the near future. 


Shipping Rates Raised on 
Bombay-to-Australia Cargo 


Shipping lines operating on the Bombay- 
Australia run have decided to raise cargo 
freight rates by 15 percent on all merchan- 
dise except linseed exported to Australia. 
The increase became effective August 1, 1949. 
The shipping lines, which include the P. &. 0. 
Steam Navigation Co. (British), British In- 
dia Steam Navigation Co. (British), Holland- 
Australia Line (Dutch), and Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co. (Indian), justify this increase 
on grounds of delay and congestion in Bom- 
bay as well as in Australian ports. The com- 
panies allege that operational costs have 
gone up “tremendously” during the past few 
years while freight rates remained un- 
changed. A significant feature about this 
freight increase is that it does nov apply to 
cargo moving into Bombay from australia 
but only to cargo intended for shipment to 
Australian ports 


Congestion in East African 
Ports Still Grave Problem 


Congestion in the principal East African 
ports continued to present grave problems to 
shipping lines, government officials, import- 
ers, and exporters during the first quarter of 
1949. At Dar-es-Salaam ships were often 
subject to several days’ delay before berths 
became available. Mombasa set new records 
for tonnage handled. Cargo imported dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 totaled 196,000 
long tons to show an increase of some 26 per- 
cent over the same period in 1948. Exports 
for the first 3 months of 1949 showed a slight 
increase over the same period in 1948. Daily 
railing capacity at present, though consid- 
erably improved over last year, is strained at 
the figure of 2,000 tons, and, inasmuch 48 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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British Industries Fair Hit New High in 
Buyer-Attendance; Orders Lagged a Bit; 
Firms Urged To Utilize Show’s Advantages 


The British Board of Trade published in its 
Journal of May 21, 1949, an article on the 
British Industries Fair with the following 
title: “British Industries Fair Emphasizes 
Problems of Import Restrictions—and Price.” 
The body of this excellent article is repro- 
duced below: 

This year’s British Industries Fair at- 
tracted 17,061 oversea buyers, compared with 
14,383 in 1948; 124,555 home buyers, com- 
pared with 107,000. Both figures are all- 
time records for the Fair, and are about three 
times those of prewar days. Numbers of the 
public attending were 111,388, compared with 
213,000 last year, the drop being accounted 
for largely by a new restriction on public 
entry to the Birmingham section. Exhibi- 
tors numbered 3,200, and the amount of 
space at their disposal was slightly more than 
ever before (over 1,000,000 square feet). 

If these were the only criteria it could 
safely be said that the Fair was never more 
successful. In fact, although what is de- 
scribed as the “business atmosphere” was 
good, it is generally agreed that orders were 
not placed with the same urgency as at the 
previous two postwar Fairs. Oversea buyers 
especially were in no great hurry to sign 
contracts. Though pleased with what they 
were shown, they invariably made careful 
comparison with the competition, placed 
tentative trial orders, or went away to think 
it over further. This does not, in the long 
run, necessarily mean less business—but it 
certainly means less easy business 


Quality Reportedly Praised 


Delivery delays were no longer a deterrent 
factor, save in a few highly specialized fields, 
such as capital goods which take a long time 
to make, or some metal products for which 
the raw material is scarce. The quality of 
British wares “received its usual chorus of 
praise.” There were, in fact, suggestions 
that high standards in refinement might 
sometimes be lowered in the interests of 
price, which is now quite clearly a major fac- 
tor. The many reductions which have been 
made in the past 12 months are, for the 
most part, too slight to cause enthusiasm 
among buyers who are being wooed by re- 
surgent manufacturers the world over. The 
other dominant handicap is the import re- 
strictions so many countries find it necessary 
to impose. 

Exhibitors reported frequent proposals by 
oversea visitors to manufacture, under li- 
cense, products shown at the Fair. There is 
reason to think that some such projects will 
be carried through. They noted, too, a sharp 
decline in the number of visitors interested 
Solely in obtaining the oversea agency. 
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Though buyers were more cautious and dis- 
criminating, it was “something of a relief” 
to meet with clear intentions and a “quality” 
of inquiries surpassing that of previous Fairs. 

American and Canadian buyers turned up 
in greater strength than ever before, and it 
was they who, in general, reacted most un- 
favorably to price, although there were en- 
couraging signs that manufacturers who had 
gone out of their way to study and cater 
especially for the North American market 
were rewarded with good business. 


Exhibitors Satisfied 


It is fair to say that the majority of ex- 
hibitors were very well satisfied as to the 
value of their participation and that an 
important proportion booked immediate or- 
ders which will more than cover its cost. 
Many believe that, as import quotas are re- 
laxed, the amount of business resulting froin 
this year’s Fair will be far more than seemed 
possible before the opening day. In any 
case, it is usual for the greatest volume of 
orders to follow weeks after the Fair, and 
they are nowadays dependent on compliance 
with complex import formalities. 

There can be no doubt that both buyers 
and exhibitors have been impressed by the 
Fair's specialized purpose as an instrument 
in the British drive to develop oversea mar- 
kets. Many exhibitors were, by the way, 
surprised at the value of orders obtained 
from smaller and heretofore unconsidered 
territories among the hundred or so lands 
represented by visitors. 

The momentum of business gathered 
steadily from a rather quiet opening day, 
and during the last hours hundreds of home 
and oversea buyers were entering the Fair 
in an atmosphere of great activity. Among 
its highlights had been Royal visits to Earls 
Court, Olympia and Castle Bromwich, a tour 
of the London sections by the Prime Minister, 
and inspection by leading public figures of 
the Commonwealth and many other lands. 
The countries most strongly represented by 
buyers were Holland and India, closely fol- 
lowed by Scandinavian territories, then Aus- 
tralia and the Union of South Africa. 

Arrangements for the reception of visitors, 
and for assisting their business and leisure 
activities, followed a pattern by now fa- 
miliar. In this little-publicized work of the 
organization, where so much could easily go 
wrong, those in charge of the oversea buyers’ 
clubs, the interpreting service, the Board 
of Trade information stands, and similar de- 
partments, “received almost nothing but 
praise.” The exception, it seems, “was the 
hardy annual complaint about the quality 
of English coffee.” 
















At Birmingham Section 


Public attendance at the Castle Bromwich 
section was down by 40 percent, because 
the public were this year for the first time 
excluded in the mornings, for the greater 
convenience of buyers. Of these, attendances 
from both home and overseas were well up 
on last year. 

Exhibitors reported a surprising number 
of orders from Egypt, and other notable big 
buyers were those of India and South Africa. 
Main target of oversea customers was the 
heavy machinery; manufacturers of smaller, 
mass-produced articles found the going 
harder than before. 

Makers of building equipment said over- 
sea inquiries were more numerous than last 
year, and it was possibly their best British 
Industries Fair. A group of exhibitors con- 
cerned with stainless steel sinks, boilers, hos- 
pital equipment and so forth, found business 
quieter than in 1948, but expect a rush of 
orders whenever the currency situation eases. 
They are, in any case, still fulfilling orders 
18 months old. 

Manufacturers of aluminum hollow ware 
said business was slack last year and little 
better this. They blamed import restrictions 
imposed by oversea governments, which re- 
gard the greater part of such wares as luxury 
imports. Heavy electrical gear was much in 
demand abroad, which compensated some 
of the larger manufacturers for “a sad de- 
cline in the home demand for light electrical 
goods.” Those making nuts and bolts re- 
ported “wonderful business” for a commodity 
in which production is now at full blast and 
orders for which can be filled in from 2 to 


4 months. Much of the same applies to small 
edge tools, which can be delivered in 6 
months. 


Exhibitors of refrigeration plants were not 
kept so busy as last year. Large-scale weigh- 
ing apparatus, up to 100 tons, sold readily. 
Hand-tool makers found resistance to price 
as well as the bogy of import restrictions. 
Orders for sanitary fittings (a colored bath 
can now be delivered in 3 months—a white 
one in 3 or 4 weeks) were good. Light en- 
gineering firms reported more valuable in- 
quiries, particularly from India, Malaya, and 
South Africa, than at any other post-war 
Fair. 


Commonwealth Stands 


Officials on duty at the Commonwealth 
stands in the Earls Court section of the 
Fair were almost unanimous in reporting 
that inquiries exceeded those of last year. 
South Africa had 30 to 40 buyers calling each 
day, their main interests being in minerals, 
base metals, tanning materials, canned foods, 
wines, and hides and skins. The India stand 
had callers from many countries, including 
the United States, and it was said that if 
import license troubles were overcome there 
would be quite a rush for Indian artware and 
textiles. 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Monetary Reconstruction in Italy. 
Bruno Foa. 1949. 147 pp. Price $2.25. 
King’s Crown Press, New York, N. Y. 


This is a study made for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. The 
author introduces it with this statement: 

“This book deals with monetary and, to 
some extent, with general economic develop- 
ments in Italy from the middle of 1945, and 
in particular from the end of the war to the 
middle of 1948. Though necessarily de- 
scriptive in parts, it is concerned more with 
matters of interpretation, viewed against the 
general economic and, to some extent, politi- 
cal background of the period.” 

The study traces the currency problems of 
the Allied armies in their invasion of Italy; 
the mounting inflation and its resulting ex- 
tremely low standard of living for most of 
the Italian people; Italy’s war damage, which 
has been estimated at from $%6,000,000,000 
to $12,000,000,009; the loss of the administra- 
tive machinery that was necessary to enforce 
controls and emergency financial measures 
needed immediately after the war; the large 
amount of foreign assistance (approximately 
$2,000,000,000) Italy received from September 
1943 to the end of 1947, of which the United 
States supplied almost $1,750,000,000; the 
postwar problems of foreign trade and ex- 
change; the methods of deficit financing 
adopted; monetary policies in general; and 
Italy’s participation in the European Re- 
covery Program. 

In summing up, the author says: 

“There is no question in my mind as to 
the fact that Italy, through United States 
aid but also because of its vitality, resiliency, 
and will to work, has achieved a very re- 
markable degree of recovery. Moreover, as 
the recent general elections have clearly in- 
dicated, there is every reason to hope that, 
if world peace will be preserved, as it must 
be hoped, Italy will make further progress 
in the coming years and be a stable demo- 
cratic factor in the European picture. How- 
ever, there is much in Italy’s economic and 
social structure which needs change. Hence, 
a dynamic and progressive outlook on eco- 
nomic and social affairs is required on the 
part of its policy makers. In addition, Italy 
cannot hope to solve the problems of its 
international economy by reverting to the 
situation of, say, 1938 or 1914; hence, few 
nations have a greater stake than Italy in 
the translation into reality of the ideals of 
European cooperation and ultimate unity 
underlying the Marshall Plan.” 

As to Italy’s chief needs, he adds: 

“Key commodities needed to keep the 
wheels of the Italian industrial economy go- 
ing are coal (at the rate of at least 12,000,000 
tons a year), mineral oils, phosphate rocks 
for fertilizers, scrap iron, ferrous and non- 
ferrous minerals, and materials for proc- 
essing, such as cotton, wool, raw rubber, 
lumber, hides, and skins. It is a formidable 
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catalogue, which emphasizes Italy’s depend- 
ence on foreign sources of supply, and hence 
on its exports. Some requirements fluctuate 
with the rhythm of industrial activity; 
others are practically a fixed charge on the 
national economy since they are needed to 
maintain the utilities, the essential services, 
and industrial activity as a whole.” 


Economic History of Europe. Herbert 
Heaton. 1948. 792 pp. Price $5. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 


This is a revised edition of a popular text- 
book, which has also been translated for for- 
eign use. Through it the student of world 
conditions can trace developments from a 
simple tribal economy to the modern society 
of the World Bank and the Atlantic Pact. 
The book is one of the Harpers’ Historical 
Series edited by Dr. Guy Stanton Ford. In 
the Foreword Dr. Ford states: 

“It is the economic history of Europe 
which will best enable the student to under- 
stand the most significant feature of the last 
three centuries, the dominance of the small- 
est continent over the vast areas of all the 
others. Its commercial and industrial ex- 
pansion has carried with it language, law, 
and political institutions as spiritual cargoes 
even more important than the prceducts of 
Europe’s mines and factories.” 

The book is illustrated with excellen* inaps 
and charts. 


How Foreign Policy Is Made. Kurt 
London. 1949. 277 pp. Price $3.50. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 


York, N. Y. 


The author, formerly connected with the 
U. S. Department of State, clearly states the 
purpose of this book in his Foreword. 

“Its sole purpose is to investigate the ma- 
chinery by which foreign policies are evolved, 
formulated, and applied. It deals with prob- 
lems preceding rather than following the 
adoption and execution of policies; or, as one 
may say, it approaches the great issues of 
world politics from below, not from above. 
It submits that a correct appraisal of for- 
eign policies is difficult, if not impossible, 
without an appreciation of the apparatus 
used by sovereign nations to formulate prin- 
ciples and objectives for living in the world 
community.” 

Part One, which deals with the elements 
of foreign policy, has chapters on the mean- 
ing of foreign policy, factors contributing to 
foreign policy making, and sources of infor- 
mation. Part Two, which discusses the 
formulation of foreign policy, explains the 
structure of the foreign-policy ugencies in 
the United States, Great Britain, france, and 
the U.S. 8S. R., with an added “post mortem” 
on Germany. The section on the United 
States discusses the place of the President, 
Congress, and the Secretary of State and his 
“Little Cabinet” in forming our foreign 


policy, and explains the organization of the 
Department of State. 

Parts Three and Four deal with the execy, 
tion of foreign policy and relationships be. 
tween national foreign policy and interna. 
tional organization. 


Sterling Since the Convertibility Crisis 
A Survey by the International Finance 
Committee of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Inc. April 1949. 85 pp. A fey 
copies are available free of charge ty 
business firms from National Foreign 
Trade Council, Inc., 111 Broadway, Ney 
York 6, N. Y. 


“With each year that has passed since the 
end of the war,” this study states, “the erit. 
ical importance of sterling in any scheme for 
world economic recovery has assumed jp. 
creasing force. . . The magnitude of British 
achievements, particularly within the last 
year, has been impressive. Whether further 
progress can be made and, if so, at what cost 
in terms of effort, limitations on domestic 
consumption, and cooperation in the estab. 
lishment of appropriate policies, are ques- 
tions vital not only to the United States but 
to the United States and the world at large.” 

The discussion emphasizes the need {for 
increased international trade and the neces. 
sity for another strong currency to share 
with the dollar the task of financing inter. 
national transactions. It proposes certain 
conditions for strengthening sterling and 
making it broadly convertible, particularly 
into dollars. 





Transport, Utilities, and 
Communications 
(Continued from p. 36) 


most imports at Mombasa must be railed to 
upcountry destinations, no solution to the 
warehouse congestion at the port is in sight, 
The possibility of increasing berthing capac- 
ity is being carefully investigated. 


Western Germany-Korea 
Telephone Service Opened 


Telephone service with Korea was opened 
in Western Germany and the three Western 
Sectors of Berlin on July 15, according to the 
Office of Military Government for Germany 
(U. S.). 

A three-minute person-to-person or sta- 
tion-to-station call placed by Allied person- 
nel in Germany will cost $15. The Deutsche 
Post will also limit the duration of outgoing 
calls on request. 

Only business firms in Germany licensed 
by the Joint Export-Import Agency (JEIA) 
may pay for calls in Deutsche marks, In- 
coming calls from Korea may be accepted by 
al] telephone subscribers in the three West- 
ern Occupied Areas. 

Telephone service with 
routed via the United States 


Korea will be 


Foreign Steamship Agencies 
Association Formed in Korea 





An Association of Foreign Steamship Agen: , 


cies in Korea has been formed with a view t0 
improving shipping conditions and practices 
in Korean ports. The association will wé- 
come correspondence on the Korean shipping 
situation addressed to it at Central Post Of- 
fice Box 99, Seoul, Korea. It has addressed 
several letters to the Korean Government 
containing suggestions for the improvement 
of facilities at Korean ports. 
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World-Trade Publications 


of U. 5. Department of Commerce 
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Office of Internation! Trade 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscrip- 
tion rates 


Num-| Commodity parts Do- . 
ae | st toe 
tic ;. 
mail mail 
a ae aes ! 
1 | Transport, Communications and 
Utilities _ .--. $1.50 | $2.00 
2 | Chemicals RNS 1.50 | 2.00 
3 | Drugs and Toiletries 11.50! 2.00 
4| Motion Pictures and Equipment 1, 50 2.00 
5 | Electrical Appliances and Radio 1. 50 2. 00 
: Foods and Related Agricultural I}1. 50 2.00 
4 Products 
9! Lumber and Allied Products | 1.00 1.35 
10 | Pulp and Paper | 1.00 1.35 
11 | Leather and Products ; 11.50; 2.00 
12 | Housewares and Furniture | 1.00 1.35 
13 | Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1.35 
14 | Personal Durables ie 150.) «(2.00 
15 | Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- 
| ware ° ; 7 1.00 1.35 
16 | Rubber Products 1.00 1.35 
17 | Scientific and Professional Goods 1,00 1.35 
18 | Special Products 1.50; 2.00 
19 | Textiles and Products 1.50) 2.00 
91 | Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
and Agricultural. 1.00 1.35 
22 | Motive Products (includes No. 20, 
| Aeronautical Equipment) . 1.00 1.35 
2% | Metals and Minerals 1.00 1.35 
% | Petroleum and Coal 1.00} 1.35 
Note.—Subscriptions mav be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine). Be sure to give 
name and address and indicate part or parts requested 
Single copies, 5 cents. 
TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS, AND UTILI- 


mgs. Spanish Electric Power Situation in 
1948. Vol. VII, Part 1, No. 8. July 1949. 2 
pp. 
CHEMICALS. The Dye Trade in India. 
VII, Part 2, No. 32. July 1949. 2 pp. 
DruGs AND TOILETRIES. Soap in Canada. 
Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 47. July 1949. 2 pp. 
DruGs AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in the United Kingdom. 
Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 48. July 1949. 2 pp. 
DruGs AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 


Vol. 


nals and Biologicals in Ireland (Eire). Vol. 
VII, Part 3, No. 49. July 1949. 2 pp. 

Drucs AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in Finland. Vol. VII, 
Part 3, No. 50. July 1949. 2 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 4, No. 19. July 1949. 4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. United 


States Foreign Trade in Photographic Goods 
during 1948. Vol. VII, Part 4, No. 20. July 
1949, 8 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. House- 
hold Refrigerators: Canada and Australia. 
Vol. VII, Part 5, No. 13. July 1949. 2 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Chewing Gum Exports and 
Markets. Vol. VII, Part 6~-7-8, No. 22. July 
1949. 4 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Digest of International Developments. Vol. 
Vil, Part 6-7-8, No. 23. July 1949. 4 pp. 

PULP AND Paper. Pulp and Paper Market, 
Honduras. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 17. July 
1949. 2 pp. 
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PULP AND PAPER. Paper Market, Iran, 1948. 
Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 18. July 1949. 2 pp. 

PULP AND PaPER. Digest of International 
Developments. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 19. 
July 1949. 7 pp. 

PULP AND PaPER. Digest of International 
Developments. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 20. 
July 1949. 4 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Develop- 
ments, Peru, 1948. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 21. 
July 1949. 2 pp. 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Paint Brush 
Trade in the United Kingdom. Vol. VII, Part 
12, No. 7. July 1949. 2 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 15, No. 11. July 1949. 4 pp. 

SPECIAL Propucts Digest of International 
Developments—Containers. Vol. VII, Part 
18, No. 6. July 1949. $3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Floor Coverings, 
United Kingdom. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 22. 
June 1949. 4 pp. 

MorIvE Propucts. Motorboats, Marine En- 
gines, Marine Accessories, Equipment, and 
Hardware in Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, 
Surinam, and Venezuela. Vol. VII, Part 22, 
No. 14. July 1949. 4 pp. 

Motive Propucts. Motorboats, Marine En- 
gines, Accessories, Equipment, and Hardware 
in Mexico. Vol. VII, Part 22, No. 15. July 
1949. 2 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND COAL. 
tional Developments—Coal and Coke. 
VII, Part 24, No. 10. July 1949. 4 pp. 


Digest of Interna- 
Vol. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine.] 


FoopsS AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Grain, First 
Quarter 1949, with Comparisons. Vol. VII, 
Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 36. July 1949. 11 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Fats and Oils Situation in the United King- 
dom, 1948-49. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 
38. July 1949. 12 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Indirect Imports 
of New Zealand Wool into the United States, 
First Quarter, 1949. Vol VII, Part 19, Sup. 
No. 14. July 1949. 6§ pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine.] 


Economic Review of Hong Kong, 1948. Vol. 


VI, No. 44. July 1949. 4 pp. Price 5 cents. 


Economic Review of Brazil, 1948. Vol. VI, 
No. 45. July 1949. 11 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Economic Review of Siam, 1948. Vol. VI, 
No. 46. July 1949. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Iran, 1948. Vol. VI, 
No. 47. July 1949. 8pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Malaya, 1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 49. July 1949. 7pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of China, 1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 54. July 1949. 15 pp. Price 10 
cents. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


Supplements (Vol. VI—1949) 


[These mimeographed reports, supplement- 
ing the International Reference Service, 
may be obtained on request from the U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department's 
Field Offices, listed on page 2 of this 
magazine. ]} 


Costa Rica—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information, 1948. Vol. VI, Sup. No. 2. 
April 1949. 11 pp. 

Economic Review of Cyprus, 1948. 
VI, Sup. No. 3. July 1949. 6 pp. 

Economic Review of Gibraltar, 1948. Vol. 
VI, Sup. No. 5. July 1949. 5 pp. 

Economic Review of Honduras, 1948. Vol. 
VI, Sup. No. 6. June 1949. 12 pp. 

Economic Review of Syria, 1948. Vol VI, 
Sup. No. 7. May 1949. 9 pp. 

Economic Review of British Honduras, 
1948. Vol. VI, Sup. No. 9. July 1949. 7 pp. 

Economic Review of Costa Rica, 1948. Vol. 
VI, Sup. No. 10. May 1949. 13 pp. 

Economic Review of El Salvador, 
Vol. VI, Sup. No. 12. May 1949. 11 pp. 

Economic Review of Haiti, 1948. Vol. VI, 
Sup. No. 13. May 1949. 27 pp. 

Annual Economic Review of Panama, 1948. 
Vol. VI, Sup. No. 15. July 1949 26 pp. 


Vol, 


1948. 





Dominican Republic Reports 
1,210,703-Kilogram Exports 
of 1949 Tobacco Crop 


Reflecting a drive by the Government of 
the Dominican Republic to boost exports of 
tobacco from that country, an official report 
discloses that tobacco shipments abroad 
through July 15, 1949, of leaf from the 1949 
crop alone totaled 1,210,703 kilograms in 
16,373 bales, according to the Dominican 
Republic Information Center. 

The figure included a single shipment to 
Spain on July 14 of 14,000 bales, totalling 
1,071,700 kilograms, aboard the Spanish 
steamer Conde de Arjelejo. Still larger ship- 
ments are in prospect, the report adds. 

In the cibao area, where most Dominican 
tobacco is grown, new warehouses are re- 
ported being opened for the curing and 
storing of tobacco for export. New pur- 
chasing firms also are said to be entering the 
tobacco field. 

Increased activity in buying and selling is 
attributed to “an abundance of superior 
grades of leaf in the current crop, a result 
of intensive measures taken by the Domini- 
can Government to encourage the growing 
of more and better quality tobacco.” A new 
and rigid system of inspections of tobacco 
for export, which permits the Government to 
guarantee quality to foreign buyers, plus a 
new export tax law that virtually places a 
premium on higher-grade leaf, are the latest 
factors in the campaign, Dominican authori- 
ties say. 

The 1,210,703-kilogram figure above cited 
does not include tobacco exports from other 
than the 1949 crop. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 
Country Unit quoted | Tyne of exchange A pproxi- 
1947 1948 i i ae equiy ; 
(annual) | (annual) JUDE 1949) Rate py ne 
renecy 
1OL9 
Argentina_._| Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | July 14 
Ordinary 4.23 4.23 4. 2; 1.23 2364 Do 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.04 4.94 X)24 Do 
Free market 4. O8 4.36 4%] 4.8] 2079 Do 
Bolivia __| Boliviano___| Controlled 42.42 42.4 42. 42 42.42 0226 Do 
Differential 56. 05 56. 05 56. 05 5H. O5 OL7S Do 
Curb 64. 06 78. 12 100.50 105. 00 0095 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | July 4 
Chile Peso Banking market 43. 10 43. 10 $3. 10 0232 June 30. 
Free market 47.95 59. 64 71.47 71. 47 0140 Do 
we i | Ae 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1. 76 1. 96 1. 5102 | July 21 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.77 1. 6 1. 5102 Do 
Curb = 24 2. 68 0 3. 5 285 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6. 26 fi 60 8. 00 7.60 1316 > July 22 
Controlled 5 67 5. 67 5 67 5 67 1764 Do 
Cuba Peso ‘ree 1.00 1.00 1.00 100 1 0000 July 1 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | June 14 
cla 
Free 217. 47 18. 05 17. 06 16. 91 0591 Do 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 4902 | July 1 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 7. 30 S65 1156 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 2000 | May 31 
Curb 5. 64 6. 32 7.17 7. 25 1379 Do 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 3. 12 3. 12 3.12 3205 | June 2 
Free 3.31 3. 62 3. 75 3. 75 2H66 Do 
Peru .-| Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 1538 | July 16. 
Exchange Certificate 22. 00 O455 Do 
Free 12. 48 13. 98 18. 50 22. 50 O444 Do 
Salvador Colon - Free 2 50 2 0 2 50 2 50 1000 «July 1 
Uruguay Colon Controlled 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 9 5263 June 30 
‘ree 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 4263 Do. 
Other purposes 1. 785 2. 03 2. 25 2. 25 1444 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3.35 2085 Do 
Free ; 3.35 3.35 3. 35 3.35 2UsF Do 
‘January through June; September; November; and 2 June to December 
December monthly averages are included in this annual Ecuador, free rate for March; Nicaragua, free rate for 
average. May. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 





Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the change at the official rate be used for this purpose All 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade re- Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate 
mittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncon 
rate. trolled rate 

Rolira.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid for at 
market is technically illegal. the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent 

Rrazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively on Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for official rate 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the 

Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (established the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at 
Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the the free rate. 
articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
transactions are effected at those rates. The free- but payment for most permitted imports, as well as 
market rate is used for nontrade remittances. other permitted transactions is effected through the use 

Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are market 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 Uruquay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 
the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 per- on August 11, 1948, after having been suspended since 
cent. Remittances on account of capital may be made July 24, 1947 
either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical 
special provision is made, at the official rate, but subject All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade transactions are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
only in transactions specifically provided for may ex- fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above 
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(Continued from p. 11) 


29. Japan—H. Shimidzu & Co., No, 5, & 
Chome, Hamabe-Dori, Fukiai-Ku (P. 0, Box 
10), Kobe, is interested in exporting rolie 
canaries and other birds. 

30. Japan—Tanabe Hard Glass Industries 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 71 Nakatsu. 
Minamidori Nichome, Oyodo-ku, Osaka, Offers 
to export neutral glass ampoules. 

31. Japan—Yamada & Co., Ltd., 5 Chome 
Hachiman-Dori, Fukiai-Ku, Kobe, wishes to 
contact firms interested in Oriental fine art 
goods, curios and antiques. 

32. Japan—yYoshida-Ichi & Co. (exporter 
importer, wholesaler), Central P. O. Box 635, 
Tokyo, desires to export fine art ornaments of 
genuine amber and ivory. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


33. Germany—Alb. v. Tarnogrocki (manu. 
facturer of testing machines and machine 
tools), Herthastrasse 14, Essen, seeks a repre- 
sentative in the United States for testing 
machines for industrial materials and other 
equipment 


Export Opportunities 


34. Bolivia—Fabrica de Velas y Jabones “Lg 
Venus,” Gutierrez Harmanos (manufacturer 
of candles and soap), Casilla 350, Oruro, seeks 
purchase quotations for 12 tons of sodium 
silicate (60° Be); 2 tons of braided cotton 
wick for candles; 50 to 100 tons of semi-re. 
fined paraffin waz (124°—126”"); 10 to 20 tons 
of extra-refined paraffin war (126°-130°): 
and 12 tons of caustic soda, solid (98%-99%), 
Prices may be quoted f. o. b. New York, or 
c. i. f. Arica or Mollendo 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

35. Canada—World Barters Co. (importer 
and jobber of textiles), 511 Castle Building, 
1410 Stanley Street, Montreal, desires pur- 
chase quotations for low- and medium-priced 
lingerie laces, Val-type, in widths from 
14-inch upwards. Quantity: 1,000,000 yards 
of laces annually. Interested firms should 
submit samples Foreign firm is seeking 
sources of supply which would grant it ex- 
clusive importing rights in Canada. 

36. England—General Impex (purchasing 
agency), 14 Arlington Street, London, S. W.1, 
wishes quotations for a complete plant for 
the manufacture of artificial leather. The 
plant is required by General Impex as pur- 
chasing agents for principals in India. Ship- 
ment to be made direct from the United 
States to India 

37. Germany—wWilly Bruns G. m. b. H., (im- 
porter, exporter) , Oberhafenstrasse 5 (Fruch- 
thof), Hambury 1, urgently requests quota- 
tions for gray cotton cloth, according to the 
following specifications 


Threads 
Width (in inches): per inch Yarn No. 
30 38/41 12/12 
30 38/41 12/16 
31.5...... 48/48 16/16 
31.5 48 /48 20/16 
31.5 68 /58 30/30 
38.5 68/58 30/30 
34, 39 68 /60 36/42 
30, 34, 39_ 68/60 30/30 
31,35 60 /60 20/20 
30, 34 53 /53 20/20 


Pieces of 120 yards are required. 


38. Italy—S. A. M. O.—Societa Anonims 
Materiale Ospedaliero (wholesaler, retailef, 
and selling agent), 27 Via Riva Reno, Bologna, 
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wishes purchase quotations from manufac- 
turers of stainless-steel surgical instruments; 
surgical needles; examining apparatus for 
urology, such as cystoscopes, urethrocysto- 
scopes, and resectors. Firm desires exclusive 
selling franchises for Italy. 

39, Japan—Daiichi Trading Co., Ltd., No. 
60, 1-Chrome, Doojima-Hamadoori, Kitaku, 
Osaka, wishes to contact suppliers of lead, 
zine, nickel (ingots), iron ore, scrap iron, pig 
iron, and scrap nickel. 


Agency Opportunities 


40. Brazil—Carlos Schmied & Cia. Ltda. 
(importer, wholesaler, agent) 1362 Alameda 
Santos, Sao Paulo, seeks representation from 
manufacturers of stationery supplies. 

41. Italy—ASTRA (commission merchant, 
selling agent), 5 Piazza San Francesco, Prato 
(Florence), seeks agency for rags and used 
clothing, such as cotton and other kinds of 
rags, used skirted and unskirted worsteds, 
used skirted and unskirted merinos, used 
knit goods in white and all colors, worn army 
clothing of khaki worsted (100% wool), 
men’s and women’s discarded clothing 
(rayon, silk, cotton), used nylon stockings. 

42. Italy—Rag. Rinaldo Marelli (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 11 Via Galileo Galilei, Ales- 
sandria, wishes Piedmont agency from man- 
ufacturers of agricultural machinery, and 
fertilizers. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Pakistan. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Pakistan. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Peru. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Argentina. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Union of South 
Africa. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—British Guiana. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Guatemala. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Laborato- 
ries—New Zealand. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Laborato- 
ries—Turkey. 

Curio, Novelty, and Artware Dealers, Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—Mexico. 

Dental Supply Houses—Argentina. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Luxembourg. 

Electric-Power Companies—Guatemala. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Australia. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Luxembourg. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Italy, 

Flooring Contractors—Colombia. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers 
lands West Indies. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Nicaragua. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Turkey. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Lebanon. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Paki- 
stan. 


Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 


Nether- 


Importers and Dealers—Pakistan. 
Machinery Importers and  Dealers— 
Pakistan. 


August 15, 1949 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 


Belgium Franc 
Canda Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 


Netherlands Guilder 


New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden. Krona 
Switzerland Franc 


United Kingdom Pound 


Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949. 


Monetary unit 


Average rate Latest 
Re ES lee 
quotation 
1947 | 1948 | July 1949 Aug. 2, 

(annual) (annual) | (monthly) | 1949 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2110 $3. 2121 
. 0228 . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
10218 1.0212 
1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
. 9200 . 9169 . 9454 . 9534 
we . 3012 . 3012 
. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
. 2086 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 

. 0084 ; : 

2. 0048 . 0047 . 0047 
2.0032 . 0030 . 0030 
. 3016 3. 3017 . 3017 . 3017 
. 3776 . 3767 . 3761 . 3762 
3. 2229 43. 5048 3. 9900 3. 9913 
. 2016 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
. 4974 | . 4974 
. 0403 . 0402 . 0403 . 0403 
4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 4. 0075 

. 0913 5. 0913 eae 
P 4717 . 4708 
. 2782 . 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
. 2336 . 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4. 0286 4.0313 4. 0298 4. 0312 


2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


) Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948. 


‘On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound. 
’ Based on quotations through December 17. 


Note.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning Janury 24, 1949. 





Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Portugal. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Surinam. 

Municipal Waterworks—Panama. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners and 
Exporters—Dominican Republic. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Deal- 
ers—Tunisia. 

Paper and _ Stationery 
Dealers—Pakistan. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Luxem- 
bourg. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Luxembourg. 


Importers and 





“Observe UN Day!” 
State Department Urges 


The Secretary of State has announced the 
formation of the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day. He has called 
for widespread participation by the Ameri- 
can people in observing United Nations Day 
on October 24. 

Malcolm W. Davis has accepted Secretary 
Acheson's invitation to serve as Chairman of 
the Committee. Mr. Davis is Executive As- 
sociate of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace in New York. 

The National Citizens Committee for 
United Nations Day, with offices at 700 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, will coordinate 
the activities of private citizens, organiza- 
tions, and groups in promoting Nation-wide 
observance of the fourth birthday of the 
United Nations. 

In a statement issued on his acceptance of 
the Chairmanship at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Mr. Davis said: 

“We look forward to the cooperation of all 
Americans in making of United Nations Day, 


next October 24, a time for increasing our 
understanding of the United Nations idea and 
of the achievements of international organi- 
zation in the four short but crowded years 
since the United Nations came into being. 
We are too often prone to criticize the short- 
comings and mistakes of the past and to 
expect too many results in a very brief 
time. For the sake of world peace, and for 
the sake of security and progress, it is es- 
sential that we acquaint ourselves with the 
positive achievements of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

“For this reason, we hope that all Ameri- 
cans of many varied heritages and in every 
walk of life—both individually and through 
their organizations—will join with us in 
making this year’s United Nations Day a 
dramatic and meaningful anniversary.” 

United Nations Day was officially estab- 
lished in 1947 by a unanimous resolution of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, which invited all Member Govern- 
ments to cooperate in giving their citizens 
an opportunity to take part in the observ- 
ance. This resolution stated that the day 
“shall be devoted to making known to the 
peoples of the world the aims and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations and to gaining 
their support for the work of the United 
Nations.” 

The first such observance on an interna- 
tional scale was held in 1948. In the United 
States, the President issued a proclamation 
setting aside October 24 as United Nations 
Day, and the National Citizens Committee 
developed a widespread program for meetings 
and special events throughout the country. 

Certain organizations and groups are join- 
ing together to devote the preceding month’s 
activity to a better understanding of the 
United Nations, culminating their activities 
on October 24. The Department of State 
believes that all such efforts will strengthen 
national and world-wide understanding of 
the importance of the United .Nations in 
building a constructive and peaceful world. 


Al 








World’s Immense Hard- 
Fiber Trade Has Deep 
Significance for U. S. 


(Continued from p. 7) 
pounds annually in the prewar period, 
increased to more than 40,000,000 pounds 
in 1947. Production of both plantation- 
and farm-grown sisal was estimated at 
65,880,000 pounds in 1948. 

Exports of sisal fiber averaged 14,238,- 
000 pounds in 1935-38, and totaled about 
58,373,000 pounds in 1948. Sisal ranked 
third in exports by value in 1939, and by 
1948 it was second only to coffee. 


Brazil 


Sisal and caroa are Brazil’s chief con- 
tribution to cordage fibers. Before 
World War II the output of sisal was 
negligible, but showed a phenomenal 
expansion in recent years, attributed in 
part to the loss of Far East supplies. 

The first commercial crop, in 1939, 
amounted to 176,000 pounds. By 1947 
production had increased to about 33,- 
000,000 pounds, and was estimated at 
52,910,000 pounds in 1948. The 1949 
output is expected to be even higher. 

Exports totaled 6,080,000 pounds in 
1946, and were estimated at 32,700,000 
pounds in 1947 and 43,788,000 pounds in 
1948. About 90 percent of the 1946 ex- 
ports were taken by South American 
countries—Argentina in particular. In 
1947 the pattern changed materially. 
With the exception of 3,300,000 pounds to 
Argentina, most of the shipments went 
to Europe (France took 40 percent). In 





1948 shipments increased to the United 
States and to ERP areas. 

Over the long run, the status of Brazil 
as a sisal exporter may be influenced by 
the success of measures taken to estab- 
lish a more satisfactory grading system, 
and by the extent to which export facili- 
ties can be improved. 


Mexico 

Mexico is the world’s largest producer 
of henequen fiber. During most of the 
past century this fiber ranked first in 
terms of value of agricultural exports. 

Previous to 1937, the plantation sys- 
tem was the predominant form of or- 
ganization for the production of hene- 
quen in the State of Yucatan, the chief 
producing area. Some plantations 
ranged from 3,000 to 6,500 acres. How- 
ever, in 1937 nearly all large haciendas 
were divided into small farms. At pres- 
ent the original owner of a large planta- 
tion retains most of the buildings and 
decorticating mills but not more than 
350 to 400 acres of land. 

Production of henequen fiber averaged 
207,768,000 pounds in 1935-38, increased 
to 258,200,000 pounds in 1947 and 264,- 
552,000 pounds in 1948. 

Exports vary in relation to domestic 
demand and price incentives. Before the 
war, approximately 85 percent of the 
output was exported. More than 80 per- 
cent went to the United States. During 
World War II new manufacturing estab- 
lishments were opened and local con- 
sumption increased. From 1940 through 
1944 exports averaged less than 70 per- 








Taste 2.—Hard-Fiber Exports From Chief Producing Countries, 1935-38 Average and 
1948" 
[In 1,000 pounds] 
County of destination 
Tt oe ~, United er 
Fiber and country of origin | United States, Canada Kingdom Japan Other Potal 
1935-38 1948 — 1948 = 1943 .“¥ 1948 — 1948 1935-38 1948 
Abacé: , 

Philippine Republic_--| 83,089 74,223) 3,474) 1,489 93,343) 16, 808 114, 262.37,759 70,682 35,232 364,850 165,511 
ther_.__- Se SS se esti ada 5, 500 ... 251 .| 38, 196 
Total -| 83, 089 106,668 3,474! 1,489 93,343) 16, 808 114, 262 43,259 70,682 25, 483 $, 850 203, 707 

Sisal: er ey ‘eat aaa: 

British East Africa____| 21,836) 26,171 12,244 41,548) 72, 905 235, 580 2 4,493 140,689 25,050 247,676 332,842 

Indonesia......-_-.....| 73,080 441) 3, 436 148° 3,609, 2,037 1,906 _. 110,445, 10,156 192,476 12,7 

Mozambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa)...-| 3,806, 12,332) 1,105) 2,758 1,337 730 : 38,655) 24, 745 14,903 40, 565 

Angola {(Portuguese 
West Africa) - i. 3, 564) _. .. 4,282, 7,842) 29, 406 406 34, 92! 

EE -| 11,923 56,439 1,210 me 1 1,105, 1,933 4,238 58,37 

aaa : -| 25,141 ; 18, 647 .| 43, 788 

ECE 3,056 3,406 16 7 .| 20,007 1,165 20,207 12,805 43,853) 17, 37¢ 
ne -- 113, 701 125, 167 18,011 44, 454 91, 982 238,348 21,915 9, 940 318, 943 122, 742 4,552 540, 651 

Henequen: iz 

Mexico -/148, 218 110, 488 ______|. -| 8,752 32,287 19,705 180, 505 138, 945 

Cuba_.- ae: Soe ey Re Ree 6, 040 Y 18,528 13, 427 

E] Salvador_.___- 1, 156 529 9)... i 165 1,330 529 
ee - 161, 831 124, 444 40) 8,752 38,492 19,705 200,363 152,901 

| -| 16, 689 7, 950 296 2,329 1,604 19,314; 9, 589 
Grand total_......._- 375, 310 364, 229 21, 525 45, 943 175, 621 255, 191 136, 177 61, 951 430, 446 179, 534 1, 139, 079 906, 848 





1 Preliminary or estimated. 


Source: Official statistics and trade estimates. 
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2 Included in exports to the United States. 


cent of production, and from 1945 to 
1948 only 52 percent. Throughout the 
war period, the entire exportable henge. 
quen-fiber surplus was sold to the Uniteg 
States Government. 


Cuba 





Henequen is Cuba’s chief fiber crop 


It was introduced from Mexico ang 
gained commercial significance Shortly 
before 1920. Production 


fluctuated | 


around 30,000,000 pounds from 1935 to | 


1948. More than 60 percent of produc. 
tion was exported during the years from 
1936 to 1940. As practically the entire 
production was used in the domestic 
manufacture of cordage during the war, 
chiefly for export to the United States, 
exports of fiber decreased until in 1945 
they were negligible. After foreign pur. 
chases of cordage declined, domestic con. 
sumption of fiber was decreased and ex. 
ports resumed. They totaled about 13. 
427,000 pounds in 1948, all to the United 
States. 


El Salvador 

Numerous small henequen growers 
support a relatively important handj- 
craft industry in El Salvador, but com- 
mercial production is largely from ex. 
tensive plantations. 

Production was estimated at 5,300,000 
pounds in 1947 and 6,500,000 pounds in 
1948, as compared with a 1935-38 aver- 
age of 1,330,000 pounds. Exports to- 
taled 1,330,000 pounds in 1935-38, 230,000 
pounds in 1947, and about 529,000 pounds 
in 1948. The decrease resulted from a 
higher domestic use of the fiber in the 
manufacture of bags. 


Other Hard Fibers 

Caroa 

Caroa is Brazil’s most abundant nae 
tive fiber. It grows wild over an area 
of about 20,000,000 acres in the dry 
northeastern region. Fiber production, 
which amounted to slightly more than 
900,000 pounds in 1938, was stimulated 
by wartime demand and reached a high 
of 23,300,000 pounds in 1944. Since then 
production has decreased and amounted 
to only about 19,840,000 pounds in 19417 
and 15,432,000 pounds in 1948. 

Argentina took most of the 14,100,000 
pounds exported in 1944. About 84 per- 
cent of the 1946 exports of 19,969,000 
pounds went to the United States. In 
1947 the United States took only 24 per- 
cent, but France accounted for 41 per- 
cent and Argentina 28 percent. 

Improved methods of cleaning and 
grading would make this fiber more ac- 
ceptable in world trade, and lead to 
greater demand. 


Palma Istle (Tampico Fiber) 


The leaves for production of palma 
istle are collected from wild plants in 
Mexico. Production, which approxi- 
mated 32,000,000 pounds before the war, 
increased gradually to about 70,547,000 
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unds in 1946. It dropped to 34,131,000 





help they received from Canadian trade offi- 








unds in 1947 and is estimated to have clals at the B. I. P. 
Pee: amounted to 39,683,000 pounds in 1948. — FAIRS and Textiles: Diverse Impressions 
ited Exports averaged 19,314,000 pounds in = PY HIBITIONS There were “‘some bewildering { ions” 
1935-38, the United States having taken from the vast textile saolbesh, Geenes tn 
g6 percent. During the war, the United (Continued from p. 37) both scope and character. 
Top, | States imported sizable quantities for use Pakistan had many inquiries for jute and Ee Permranytommprsies mise pe ome peal 
and | with sisal and henequen as extenders in cotton, tinned fruit and jams, sports goods— catuss they alread ha an poceiimgge rota xk 
ortly the manufacture of rope and binder = ay ree an buyers for bagpipes. they pena pion sometimes sanmune 
i - . . eylon noted t i ff 2 
ated | twine, and with jute in the manufacture a at erp nang rg eee ot Ie they felt no need of the prestige value of ‘ 
5 t) | of some rope and wrapping twine. In t exhibiting at the B. I. F. and had a different 
to 0 a nut products, tea, and spices. Malaya had routine for booki a 
duc. 1947 the United States took nearly 99 many inquiries for timber and for manufac- It goes Boner 9 pearl ee 
rom | percent of the approximately 26,500,000 — tured rubber articles. Hong Kong sald busi- = ..11q business was dons in the Gish santtle 
Atire pounds exported, and in 1948, 99.2 per- ni roe poneiais tahae oceeaarll roe Pte field, and even more orders taken tentatively, 
estic cent of Mexico’s estimated exports of for West Africa. subject to negotiation for import licenses. 
war 6,767,000 pounds. Fruits and rum were in demand at Ja- regis en oe nd gr 
t : maica’s stand. The Windward Islands, at ary, ee 
ates, | ~=New Zealand Hemp (Phormium _ the B.1.F. for the first time, thought it wei Prices were regarded as high, although it is 
1945 | ae ) worth while. Trinidad reporte d many ‘ie fair to point out that exhibitors had convinc- 
Dur: 7 quiries for cocoa, rum, and canned fruit. An- ing explanations ‘to cl. Depey om 
» Phormium tenax, native to New Zea- other newcomer, Nigeria, was very well satis- PROGRES NO Great PRONE, HES Wee Gee 
>on- ; : : erally acknowledged that design and printing 
ex land, is longer than henequen or sisal. fied with orders for raw materials. The Sey- pcan Besngreccinen sisi t 
It has a higher tensile strength but its chelles noted better business than last year, in aa va = ae a ? h 
13,- t rater is low. Producti though they are badly up against import i CORES GRE OES. Sees See oS Say 
ited resistance “a “a npn ate vie ss ~~ restrictions. Mauritius found Middle East pros Roars: plage ne Sine iy ooo 
reached a high o , , pounds in buyers especially interested in sugar, and oe ee oe apteamecssa 
| the 1937-38 fiscal year, but the need for had many inquiries for raw timber. The States were concerned) that those manufac- 
led to a drop in acreage, and Gold Coast, exhibiting for the first time turers who had taken special steps to design 
food crops é p age, attracted North American interest in Enen to oversea market requirements, regardless 
vers production totaled only 8,187,000 pounds grained timber for veneers, paneling and of home preferences, were able to make sales 
= ' jn 1946-47 and 10,080,000 in 1947-48. flooring. Cyprus did better than last year, where their competitors failed. 
o> The entire output is consumed in New Malta “about the same.” “ os 99 : 
ex- Zealand. There were many visitors to Canada’s Useful Inquiries ' 
‘bane za stand which, as a graceful and generous ges- Exhibitors of plastics reported that they i 
000 Small quantities are grown in the ture, exhibited “in reverse” as it were, by had done well, and some useful inquiries 
’ Union of South Africa, Japan, Chile, Ar- representing the Canadian as a potential were received in the pottery section. Novel ' 
Pp pottery 
S in gentina, and Brazil. consumer of British goods. Many British products in leather were well received, and i 
vers | B — (S es ) exporters hope to gain a market out of the in the foodstuffs section oversea buyers were 
ows ring emp SJansevierta : 
to- 
000 Bowstring hemp grows in most tropical ‘ 
inds or subtropical areas. The plants are in- ' 
m digenous to Africa and India but have ° ~ ° _ ° 
“a been transplanted to other areas, in- Problems of Diesel-Engine Exports Discussed | 
| cluding the Western Hemisphere. The A meeting of the Diesel Engine Export Advisory Committee (composed of the industry’s 
| fiber has a tensile strength comparable representatives) was held with officials of the Office of International Trade, Department 
to that of the best grade of sisal, but it of Commerce, in the Department of Commerce Building on Wednesday and Thursda 
© _ . P *. & . y . . y> 
has not as yet attained much economic July 13 and 14. Chairman of the meeting was Carroll W. Dunning, Chief of the 
a Machinery and Motive Products Branch, OIT. 
na } significance ; ry . , ? , , : 
area | George L. Bell, Acting Director of OIT, explained the Export Control policy, after 
7 which the problems encountered in the licensing of Diesel engines for export were 
dry Vitally Important Industry discussed. Bureau of Census officials discussed the improvement of Schedule B and the 
ion, ; Classification of Diesel Engines. The committee requested the Office of International 
han The hard-fiber industry is of vital lrade to prepare and circulate to the trade a proposed reclassification system to be used 
significance. I c , in the development of statistics of production and exports. 
ated g n a country like the Pp P 
re United States, hard-fiber products affect In the afternoon a representative of ECA was called at the request of the gathered 
ugh | the lif salle tte : , industry representatives and explained many phases of ECA’s operation that were of 
hen | e life of every individual every day but interest to them. 
ited are so “taken for granted” that their Considerable sentiment was expressed for the need of cooperative and uniform data 
significance is often overlooked. for Diesel-engine trade promotion abroad to counteract the sales claims of producers in 
1947 , : ee uy countries other th he U ited S = “ 
in times of national emergency, when The tt — "peng aye ee ; ly ee 
; 1e committee members also expressed a desire for reports covering Diesel-engine 
000 hard fibers and cordage must be chan- imports by country accordin /pes i ; also, re 
r s by y 3 g to types of units and sources of supply; also, reports on 
neled for military and essential civilian Diesel-engine manufacturers in various ies, thei lucti cilities iti 
per ary ¢ 285 é lesel-engine manuta turers in various countries, their production facilities, the quantities 
000 uses, is their importance actually recog- exported, destinations, and the resources of the manufacturers in relation to productive 
: ability and raw material. 
In nized. . § high ; 3 ; - - 
eee ; : : A highlight of the meeting was the discussion by M. M. Farookhi, Commercial Secretary 
per- The diffusion of hard-fiber cultivation of the Embassy of Pakistan, who outlined the proposed industrial development of 
I- nto numerous new areas will tend to Pakistan; how it would require considerable equipment and Diesel power and that dollar 
De quit I 
make any future impact of transporta- exchange was available for payments. He also presented facts about the development 
p p ees : “gene P 
al tion interruptions far less severe than of irrigation and agriculture, the Dieselizing of the railroads, the development of ports 
in cartier times and a textile industry with preference for jute-working equipment; these, he said, would 
ac- Se spearhead the industrialization drive of the country. All equipment for these Pakistan 
| to enterprises is to be procured through established trade channels, although temporarily 
Colombia will import from Germany in- they will be purchased through Government channels until regular commercial channels 
dustrial machinery and agricultural equip- can be established. 
ment and other products included in the The Assistant to the Loan Director, Internationol Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ime first category of the Colombian import classi- ment, described that bank’s operations on the second day of the meeting. Questions 
| fication, under the provisions of a commercial regarding the bank’s operations and functions followed. 
sin | treaty concluded in May. Colombia will ex- The Chief of the Engineering Division of the Export-Import Bank then explained the 
oxi- | = $10,000,000 worth of domestic products a of making loans, the examination of projects, and the general criteria 
war, nreturn. According to this barter arrange- appued., 
ment, payment in dollars will not t ired 
000 dollars will not be require 
’ by either party. 
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eager to place orders for confectionery. Fur- 
niture manufacturers had many inquries 
that may develop into positive business, and 
at least one major project to manufacture 
abroad under license. 

Perhaps no sections of the Fair were harder 
hit by import quotas than those dealing in 
jewelry, watches and clocks, and cosmetics. 
It was particularly galling, no doubt [says 
the British statement cited], because no- 
where did one hear more appreciative com- 
ment about quality and design and about 
highly successful efforts to make the price 
competitive. High duties were a barrier to 
trade with the United States. There was 
keen interest on the part of Scandinavian 
buyers, many of whom placed orders in the 
hope of getting licenses on their return. 
The Netherlands, Pakistan, South Africa, and 
Australia were also good customers within 
the limits imposed upon them. 

Exhibitors of certain ranges of toys, nota- 
bly mechanical ones and soft toys of very 
high quality, are reported to have done good 
business with North American buyers, despite 
the United States 70-percent impost. A 
mechanical horse romped away with the 
honors as Toy of the Year. Plastic toys found 
conditions much tougher, because competi- 
tion is keen and copyists active. 


Silverware exhibitors tound business 
patchy, for the general reasons already 
stated. 


Makers of scientific instruments had a 
great volume of inquiries, though the trade 
they would like in the United States “is 
hampered by a high rate of duty.” There 
was a brisk demand for printing machinery, 
which is one of the few remaining manufac- 
tures held up by fairly long delivery dates. 
Radio and allied products were much ad- 
mired, though the display was not altogether 
representative and it is probable that the 
greater volume of orders must wait for Radio- 
lympia in the autumn. 


“Must Be Pressed Home” 


“It is clear,” says the British statement, 
“that, as the country has been frequently 
warned in the past year or so, the business 
of selling overseas is not becoming easier. 
Ever-increasing attendance of buyers at the 
British Industries Fair gives support to the 
claim that this annual display of Britian’s 
products is the spearhead of an attack that 
must be pressed home relentlessly. There 
are few firms so powerful, or so preoccupied, 
that they can afford to ignore the advantages 
it offers.” 

Next year’s Fair will take place from Mon- 
day, May 8, to Friday, May 19, inclusive. 
Again the lighter industries will be housed 
in London, at Earls Court and Olympia, with 
engineering and hardware at Castle Brom- 
wich, Birmingham. 





The following statement has been re- 
leased by the United States and Mexi- 
can Governments: 


United States and Mexican Government 
officials have continued their study of the 
subject of a loan of United States public 
funds for the development of Mexican petro- 
leum resources and for refining and distri- 
bution facilities. 

These conversations have not to date re- 
sulted in an understanding between the two 
Governments on a basis under which the de- 
sired financial aid would be extended. 

The conversations have now been sus- 
pended at the request of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment without prejudice to their resump- 
tion in the same spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion in which they have been carried out. 
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final report of the hydroelectric survey. In 
the event that total requirements for elec- 
trical and shop equipment, railway rolling 
stock, bridge and rail steel should be placed 
before the Council of Ministers on a priority 
basis, it might be as late as September or 
October before large orders would be placed. 


Value of Secondary Exports to the United 


Ntates 
Commodity June May 

Precious and semiprecious stones. $509, 581 $188, 165 
Shellac 46, 531 57, 337 
Seed lac 154, 139 215,075 
Hides and skins 70, 167 60, 920 
Birds and live animals 5, 326 7, 335 
Pepper 4,444 114,114 
Wolfram or: 92, 69% 100, SSS 

Tapioca 1, 102 

Palm oi] QS7 
Gum damar 3, 584 1, 831 

Teak. 75, 270 
Kapok. 32, 428 714 
Thai silk 277 5, 105 
Crushed bones 7, 268 
Miscellaneous 578 2, 182 
Total 997,107 7M), O34 

* 

Exchange and Finance 

FOREIGN-EXCHANGE PURCHASE REGULA- 


TIONS AMENDED 


The Turkish Ministry of Finance may au- 
thorize the General Directorate of the Man- 
agement of State Railways and Ports, the 
General Directorate of the Management of 





New Railroad Lines for 


Turkey 


Work is proceeding on the construc- 
tion of several new railroad lines and 
extensions in Turkey, says an official 
Turkish information agency. The sec- 
tion between Gene and Mus in eastern 
Turkey will cost about $20,000,000, and 
will require the cutting of tunnels total- 
ing 8 miles in length and erection of 
four large iron bridges across the Murat 
River. More than 6,000 laborers are 
working on the project, which is ex- 
pected to be completed by 1952. 

The narrow-gage line joining Erzu- 
rum-Sarikamis-Kars is being converted 
to standard gage. With the speedy ar- 
rival of rails and ties purchased in the 
United States, the greater part of this 
line will be reopened to traffic this year. 
The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
has approved a loan of $1,000,000 for 
this undertaking, and a request has 
been filed with the Bank for another 
million-dollar loan to finance construc- 
tion of the Eregli-Armutlu line, on 
Turkey’s Black Sea coast. 

The total railroad construction for 
which priority authorization has been 


granted in Turkey amounts to some 
2,000 miles. The length of existing 


railroad lines in Turkey is about 4,700 
miles, more than half of which has been 
built since the Republic’s inception. 











State Seaways and Harbors, the Genera) 
Directorate of the State Airways, ang trans. 
port and travel companies and agents to 
purchase foreign exchange from travelers 
according to a decree of the Council of Min. 
isters issued and effective as of May 2g, 1949 
and reported by the United States Embaca 


Ankara. This decree amends the first article 


of decree No. 13, regarding the protection of 
the value of Turkish money, enforced b 
decision No. 3/5843 of May 22, 1947. ’ 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS Wirz 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA SIGNED 





Turkey and Czechoslovakia signed trade 


and payments agreements in Prague on Jy 
9, 1949, according to an airgram dated July 15, 
from the United States Embassy, Ankara, 
These agreements, which are retroactive to 
July 1, 1949, and are valid for 1 year, replace 
the agreements of December 5, 1946, which 
were renewed by tacit consent as of April 1, 
1948, through March 31, 1949, when they 
expired. 

The principal difference between the new 
and the old agreements is that Czechoslo. 
vakia undertakes to purchase at least 1,500 
tons of Turkish tobacco, and if more thap 
this amount is purchased, Turkey is obligateq 
to buy an equivalent amount of goods pro- 
duced by specialized Czechoslovak industries 
even though such goods are not normally 
purchased from Czechoslovakia by Turkey, 


CERTAIN ALUMINUM JUGS Not SvuBJEct 19 
PURCHASE TAX 


The British Treasury has decided that the 
following articles shall not be subject to pur- 
chase tax: Aluminum jugs, of household pat- 
tern, which are of a shape and style obviously 
suitable for containing drink, and are either 
graduated or if ungraduated are of a capac- 
ity between one-half pint and 8 pints, inclu- 
sive. Tapering-sided ‘“unbellied” jugs of the 
type known as French ewers remain taxable 
at 3344 percent of the wholesale value under 
group 11 (a) of the tax schedule. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT CONTROLS AMENDED 


The British Board of Trade has issued an 
order, effective from July 18, 1949, which 
changes the previous export-control orders 
Under the latest order, a certain amount of 
unrationed food may be included in gift 
parcels of food sent abroad; such parcels need 
not bear the Food Office stamp as hitherto. 
Among the goods which will not require ex- 
port licenses from July 18 are certain kinds 
of fresh fruits, hops, vegetables (other than 
potatoes as specified), ball clay, roofing slates 
and slate slabs, certain types of rags, barytes, 
phthalic acid esters, urea and its salts, gallic 
acid, pyrogallol, salicylic acid, and sodium 
salicylate. Export licenses will be required 
from July 18 for acetic acid, acetic anhydride, 
and butyl alcohol. 





Following his recent return to Norway from 
the United States, Director Olaf Hanche Olsen 
of the Heréya Kjemiske Fabrikk announced 
that construction will soon begin on the 
firm’s new magnesium oxide plant. Esti 
mated to be from 18 months to 2 years in 
building, the new factory will produce oxide 
for use in fire brick and insulation material. 
Later, following completion of the project's 
second building period, the oxide will be 
processed into magnesium metal. 
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Italy’s FIAT Company To Be 
Modernized, Rehabilitated 


Approval of the first step in an extensive 
rogram of modernization and rehabilitation 
o the mechanical and engineering sector of 
the FIAT Company, Turin, Italy, was an- 
nounced July 26 by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration in Washington and 


Rome. 

The FIAT Company, widely known as a 
manufacturer of automobiles, also produces 
pusses and other commercial vehicles, agri- 
cultural equipment, Diesel engines, and rail- 
road rolling equipment. The company em- 
loys more than 55,000 workers. 

The first phase of the company’s program 
calls for about $14,500,000 in ECA assistance 
funds, about $5,800,000 from the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and the equivalent of about $14,- 
900,000 in Italian lire from the company’s 
own resources. Most of the ECA funds will 
be used in improving the automobile divi- 
sion of FIAT, but assistance funds are also 
provided for the agricultural-equipment, 
Diesel-engine, railway-rolling-stock, heavy- 
castings, and other divisions of the company. 

Equipment and machine tools to be pur- 
chased with ECA funds in the United States 
include foundry machinery, forging presses, 
sheet processing presses, lathes, and welding, 
milling, tapping, threading, drilling, grind- 
ing, boring, sharpening, and gear machines. 

FIAT plans to be on the market near the 
first of the year with an entirely new-type 
automobile in four-to-six passenger models 
and weighing about 2,100 pounds. The FIAT 
organization is proceeding on the theory that 
the Italian and other European markets will 
not absorb an extremely high-priced auto- 
mobile. 

New styling and greatly improved mechan- 
ical features are being incorporated in this 
modern car in line with postwar changes in 
automobile design and construction. Plas- 
tics will be used for door handles, door trim, 
dash trim, and control handles. New paint 
processes will provide a high-gloss luster ap- 
pearance which has not been obtainable in 
Italy heretofore 

An ECA analysis of the FIAT project indi- 
cated that: 

1. The automobile and commercial-vehicle 
division must be improved by complete mod- 
ernization of the esthetic and mechanical 
design of the passenger automobile; by re- 
duction of labor costs through replacement 
of machinery in certain departments and 
through factory rearrangement; and by re- 
duction of the cost of iron castings. About 
$11,165,000 in ECA funds will be used for 
modernizing this division 

2. The agricultural equipment division is 
suffering from the same high cost elements 
which prevail in the automotive division 
Casting costs and high labor costs can be 
reduced considerably with the introduction 
of new equipment and by the rearrangement 


program proposed. About $296,700 in ECA 
funds is involved. 
3. The Diesel-engine division is a large 


consumer of grey iron castings and will bene- 


fit greatly by modernization of FIAT's 
foundries. This department is extremely 
crowded, and the machinery is old. Re- 


placement and rearrangement will save con- 
siderable labor in this plant. The job will 
require about $1,257,500 in ECA funds. 

4. Only a small amount of modernization 
is required for the railway-rolling-stock 
division, About $193,300 of ECA funds is in- 
volved. 

5. Improvement of the heavy-castings 
foundry will require about $503,000 in ECA 
funds, and the metallurgical and steel work- 
ing division, about $436,000. Other pro- 
grams include $150,000 for the engineering 
and licensing service and $395,500 for over- 
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Egyptian Desert Areas To Be 
Explored for New Mines 


“A turning point in Egypt’s national 
economy” has been outlined by Abdulla 
Abaza Bey, Under Secretary for Com- 
merce and Industry, in his new program 
for the exploitation of Egypt’s mineral 
wealth, says an official Egyptian infor- 
mation agency. 

Reportedly, Abaza Bey has prepared a 
plan to reconnoitre desert areas from a 
geological viewpoint in order to discover 
new mineral wealth centers. This plan 
has been approved by the Supreme Coun- 
cil for Mines and is expected to be put 
into operation immediately. 

The program includes the construc- 
tion of desert roads in mining centers, 
paving them and joining them with other 
parts of the country, so as to create a 
network of roads facilitating the explo- 
ration of little-known desert regions. It 
is proposed to dig new wells in suitable 
areas in the desert to solve the problem 
of water supply. 

The establishment of permanent wire- 
less stations in mining centers will as- 
sertedly be a feature of the new plan. 
Survey and research missions may also 
be equipped with portable transmitters 
and receivers. 

Airplanes are expected to play a large 
part in development operations, and 
landing fields will be constructed. Small 
planes will be used for research, inspec- 
tion, and the supply of missions with 
food as well as materials needed for 
their work. 

Taxes on transporting materials will 
be reduced, the cited Egyptian agency 
predicts, “so that the products of Egyp- 
tian mines can compete with foreign 
products.” 











head services including $57,000 for the main 
research laboratory, $37,290 for vehicles and 
engine testing, and $301,200 for main-office 
service. 

The FIAT Company has 260 dealers, 85 au- 
thorized workshops, and 61 spare-parts and 
specialist dealers in Italy. Abroad the com- 
pany has 26 branches, 74 dealers, and 350 
subdealers. 





ECA’s Letters of Commitment 
to Banks: New List Issued 


A new list of letters of commitment issued 
by the Economic Cooperation Administration 
to U. S. banks at the request of Marshall 
Plan countries from the inception of the pro- 
gram through July 14, 1949, was released 
July 20 by ECA. 

The new list shows that four new banks 
received letters of commitment from ECA 
since publication of the last list on June 2, 
1949. They are: Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Seattle First National Bank, Seattle, Wash.; 
Tradesmens National Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

A total of $2,061,831,398 in letters of com- 
mitment have been issued to 43 U. S. banks 
from the start of the program, April 3, 1948, 
through July 14, 1949. The letter of com- 
mitment to U. S. banks is one of the four 
methods utilized by Marshall Plan countries 
in making payments for commodities and 
services procured under the Recovery 
Program. 


Fifty British Engineers To 
Get Extensive U. S. Training 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
announced July 27 that it will assist in bring- 
ing approximately 50 British engineers to 
the United States for a year of graduate study 
in leading technical schools and on-the-job 
training in factories to learn American pro- 
duction methods. ECA said that the train- 
ing period may be extended to cover an 
additional year’s study. 

The training project, undertaken with the 
cooperation of the British Government, is 
part of ECA’s technical-assistance program 
which is aimed at increasing European in- 
dustrial production and efficiency. 

Although British universities have excel- 
lent schools of fundamental scientific re- 
search, there are not sufficient facilities for 
training of technologists. British graduates 
participating in the training project will, 
therefore, specialize in practical applied 
science and technology courses available in 
American institutions. 

The university work of the engineers will 
follow their previous specialties and experi- 


ence. Various members of the group will 
study mining, mechanical, metallurgical, 
civil, electrical, textile and chemical en- 


gineering, and others will study specialized 
methods in plastics, synthetic rubber, syn- 
thetic fiber, glass and oil. 

The engineers will round out their book 
and laboratory studies by spending several 
months in United States plants getting on- 
the-spot experience in American production 
techniques. 

The British engineers selected for the pro- 
gram will all be honor graduates with at least 
the equivalent of an American master’s de- 
gree. Some will come directly from British 
industrial firms. They are being chosen with 
the assistance of the technology subcommit- 
tee of the University Grants Committee, 
which in this case is acting for the Lord 
President’s Advisory Council of Scientific 
Policy. 

In exchange for their academic and prac- 
tical training in American production 
methods, the engineers will agree to return 
to the United Kingdom or to United King- 
dom oversea territories for at least 3 years 
to disseminate their acquired knowledge. 
Some of the engineers will go directly into 
industry, and others will teach in newly 
expanded university departments of technol- 
ogy. Those who go into universities, how- 
ever, will be available for consultation by 
industry. 

The United Kingdom will pay sterling ex- 
penses of the engineers, including ocean 
transportation. ECA assistance will amount 
to about $3,000 a year for each individual 
and will include all other expenses, including 
subsistence, tuition, travel in the United 
States, books, and medical costs. 





Machine tools produced in Japan in Feb- 
ruary 1949 amounted to 763 units, as com- 
pared with 826 units in January. 





Fertilizer application in Sweden in the 
1949 spring season is estimated to have been 
about 40 percent above that in prewar years. 





British Industrial Solvents, Ltd., has begun 
operation, at its Hull works, of a new plant 
for the large-scale manufacture of aceto- 
acetanilide for use in the dye industry. 





Hungary is exporting $300,000 worth of 
automobile locks to the U. S. S. R. for use in 
assembling ZIS and Moskvich cars. 
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Foreign Service Officers 
JULIAN CECIL GREENUP 


Julian Cecil Greenup, Counselor of Embassy 
for Economic Affairs at Buenos Aires, is a 
native of Washburn, Missouri, and a graduate 
of Mt. Vernon Academy. He studied in Ger- 
many and Switzer- 
land for 2 years, 
then went to the 
University of Cali- 
fornia where he re- 
ceived his A. B. in 
1915 and his M. A. 
in 1917. In 1915- 
19 he was a teacher 
and principal of 
high schools. 

Mr. Greenup was 
a member of the 
Foreign Service 
from September 
1919 until he re- 
signed in July 1926. 
During this period 
he was Vice Consul at Oruro and Consul at 
Las Palmas. After his resignation from the 
Foreign Service, he taught in a Junior Col- 
lege for 3 years and then joined the Foreign 
Service of the Department of Commerce in 
1929. During the following 10 years he 
served at Madrid, as Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner, then as Trade Commissioner, and 
later as Assistant Commercial Attaché, and 
at Lima as Commercial Attaché. 

When the Foreign Service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was merged into the 
Foreign Service of the United States in July 
1939, Mr. Greenup was recommissioned in 
the Foreign Service, remaining at Lima until 
February 1942. Since then he has been 
Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs 
at Lima, then at Athens, and at Buenos Aires 
since November 1946. 





Greenup 





June Exports of Dominican 


Republic Total $7,897,844 


The total value of exports from the Domi- 
nican Republic in June 1949 was $7,897,844, 
according to official figures just released by 
the Dominican Republic Information Center, 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Crude sugar accounted for $4,581,437 of the 
total. Cocoa-bean (cacao) exports were next 
with a value of $1,885,565. Green coffee ac- 
counted for $300,137, while roasted-coffee ex- 
ports were valued at $248,960. Beef exports 
totaled $164,343 in value. Chocolate ac- 
counted for $109,113. Miscellaneous prod- 
ucts made up the balance of $608,289. 

Great Britain was the major purchaser, 
having spent $3,414,308 for sugar, the sole 
export to that country. The United States 
spent $2,319,158 in the Dominican Republic 
in June for cacao, green coffee, cholocate, and 
miscellaneous products. 

Other buyers from the Dominican Repub- 
lic were: Ceylon, $891,600, for sugar only; 
Puerto Rico, $545,606, cacao, roasted coffee, 
chocolate, and miscellaneous products; Can- 
ada, $268,829, sugar and raw coffee; Nether- 
lands West Indies, $152,553, sugar and mis- 
cellaneous; other countries, $305,790, cacao, 
green coffee, and miscellaneous. 





Portugal’s first steel fishing trawler (2,000 
tons displacement) was launched on May 12, 
1949, at the Mondego Naval Shipyards. 





Peru’s exports of sulfur increased to 986 
metric tons in 1948 from 791 tons in 1947 and 
375 tons in 1946. 
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start of design work. 
excellent progress. 





*““World’s First All-Jet Airliner” Flies 


Britain’s newest airliner, the all-jet de Havilland Comet, made a fully 
successful first flight of 31 minutes at Hatfield, England, Wednesday, July 27, 
the British Information Services say. 
Pilot John Cunningham, with a crew of four. 

Cunningham climbed to 10,000 feet above cloud, tested the handling quali- 
ties over low and medium speed range, and also demonstrated his confidence 
by flying above the runway at 100 feet. He reported that the flight went well, 
and that the aircraft was “very nice to handle in the air and on the ground,” 

Sir Geoffrey de Havilland and his staff stated that the Comet’s development 
trials have made a promising start and are well ahead of schedule. “The 
Comet emerged only 2 days ago and made only three taxi runs and three short 
hops, before flying,” Sir Geoffrey said. 

Thus, the British say, the world’s first jet airliner is now satisfactorily 
launched on a serious flight-development program, well within 3 years of the 
Reportedly, quantity production has meanwhile made 


The London “News-Chronicle,” commenting on the Comet’s maiden flight, 
said that the new airliners, when in commercial use, “should cut down the 
flight to America from the present 14 hours to 6.” 


The plane was flown by Chief Test 








Dutch Farmers Learn U. S. 
Procedures 


Agricultural- machinery factories and 
meat-processing plants in Illinois, Iowa, and 
Pennsylvania have been visited by 27 Dutch 
farmers as part of their U. S. farm training 
program, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration announces. 

The 27 young farmers are part of a group 
of 33 who were brought from the Netherlands 
under ECA's technical-assistance program to 
spend 6 months with American farm families 
in 14 States to get on-the-job training in 
U. S. farm practices that might be useful 
in increasing production in their homeland. 

The program has been under way 3 months. 
The 27 farmers visited the machinery fac- 
tories and meat-processing plants while en 
route to new farm assignments for the final 3 
months. The other six members of the group 
are remaining on the same farms for the 
entire 6 months—not participating in the 
plant visits. 

Nine of the Dutch farmers who have been 
located on American farms in the East visited 
the New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, 
Pa., on July 28. On the following day, the 
same group spent the day at the Armour & 
Co. packing house, Reading, Pa. 

Plants of the International Harvester Co. 
and Deere & Co., at Moline, Il., were visited 
by 18 of the Dutch farmers on August 1 and 2, 
respectively. The same group visited the 
pork-processing plant of Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, on August 3. 

The Dutch farmers arrived in the United 
States in April. They have been studying 
American methods in animal husbandry, 
farm mechanization, stock and crop-disease 
control, pest and weed control, general farm 
practices, and 4~H Club work. 





Hungary has imported modern cigarette- 
manufacturing machines from Czechoslo- 
vakia. These machines will make 1,000 to 
1,200 cigarettes per minute. 


The manufacture of sodium chlorite is to 
start soon in France, states a French chemi- 
cal publication. 





Exports of chemicals from the Bizonal Area 
of Germany through JEIA in the first 4 
months of 1949 were valued at $17,707,000. 





Philippine imports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and medicines in 1948 were valued at 
$14,100, 000, according to the Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Statistics. 





The production of microscopes in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany increased to 1,695 
during February, compared with 1,381 in 
January 1949. 





Radiotelephone equipment is being in- 


stalled in Taiwan which will permit service © 


between Taipei, Taiwan, and foreign coun- 
tries through Hong Kong. 





The production index for the German 
chemical industry dropped to 82 in April 
1949 from the postwar high of 90 in March 
(1936= 100). 





At present, natural sodium sulfate is pro- 
duced in Canada only in Saskatchewan. In 
1948, output was 150,293 short tons, valued 
at $2,089,000. 





The Swedish wholesale price index for 
chemicals in April 1949 dropped 4 points 
from the March figure to 224, and was 30 
points less than the April 1948 index. 





A factory to produce detergents from pe- 
troleum and tar has been opened by Com 
pagnie Chimiotechnique at St. Fons, France, 
in the Lyon district. 
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